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1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  help  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  precious  helper,  a 
beacon  of  hope  in  the  darkness  of  those 
who  must  fight  life’s  battle  without  sight. 
It  is  indeed  important  that  the  problems 
of  all  the  blind  should  be  kept  always 
before  the  public.  While  we  should  con¬ 
tribute  as  liberally  as  possible  to  the  aid  of 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  we  should 
not  permit  one  class  of  the  sightless  to  be 
neglected  or  forgotten  for  the  sake  of 
another.  1  have  some  money  that  a 
friend  left  me  to  use  for  the  blind,  and  I 
am  sending  you  part  of  it  for  the  maga¬ 
zine.  I  wish  you  and  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  a  bright,  successful  New  Year 
and  ever  widening  opportunities  of 
service  to  all  classes  of  blind  people. 
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Thre*  Teteran 
Worker*  for  tlio  BUnA 

John  V.  Armstrong,  John  E.  Ray  and  Joseph 
Sanders,  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
workers  for  the  blind  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  issue  of  this  magazine.  Each  of  these 
men  had  given  his  life  to  the  interests  of  those 
without  sight.  Indeed,  the  first  and  last  were 
themselves  blind  men.  Both  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Sanders  were  pupils  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  and,  interesting  to  note,  the  same 
school,  namely, — The  New  York  Institute.  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Ray  devoted  all  their 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  young  blind 
while  Mr.  Sanders  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  elevate  the  status  of  the  adult  blind.  In 
another  section  of  the  magazine,  details  of 
the  lives  of  these  men  will  be  found.  We 
wish  here  to  pay  the  tribute  which  workers 
for  the  blind  throughout  America  owe  these 
men.  Each  of  them  exceedingly  modest,  un¬ 
tiring  in  his  labors,  upright  and  faithful  to  a 
degree,  have  left  their  indelible  mark  upon  the 
page  of  history  devoted  to  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  on  this  continent. 

1918  A.  A.  X.  B. 

Colorado  Conforonco 

Carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  delegates  at  the  Halifax  meeting, 
it  has  been  agreed  to  hold  the  Colorado 
Springs  meeting  June  24  to  28,  thus  avoiding 
conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  held  the  following  week. 
Colorado  Springs  is  in  the  section  of  America 
which  has  been  called  the  Playground  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Executive  Committee  have 
deemed  it  wise  so  to  plan  the  program  that 
the  delegates  may  have  some  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion  during  the  week  of  the  meeting.  Per¬ 
haps  some  may  wish  to  remain  in  Colorado 
after  the  end  of  the  session.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  delegates  shall  plan  to  arrive 
at  the  school  on  June  24  in  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  meeting  shall  close  in  time  for  de¬ 
parture  Friday  afternoon  or  evening.  Each 


delegate  will  be  expected  to  pay  five  dollars 
for  entertainment  at  the  school  for  the  time 
indicated.  This  policy  of  paying  for  enter¬ 
tainment  was  inaugurated  at  the  Berkeley 
meeting  and  is  one  which  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  considered  to  be  a  desirable  policy 
for  the  present  and  future  The  program  will 
be  a  strictly  professional  one.  It  will  include 
topics  of  interest  to  all  educators  both  upon 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides  of  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind,  including  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  libraries  to  school 
work. 

A  change  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
represent  public  school  systems  offering  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  the  blind  and  libraries 
for  the  blind  will  be  offered  for  consideration 
and  adoption. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  group 
of  travelers  from  the  east,  who  can  convenient¬ 
ly  do  so,  to  join  in  traveling  together  with 
stop-offs  at  the  seats  of  several  schools  en 
route.  By  request  of  a  number  of  superin¬ 
tendents  who  were  present  at  the  Portland 
meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
was  inveigled  into  consenting  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  this  traveling 
group.  It  is  purposed  that  the  party  will  leave 
New  York  the  morning  of  June  19  and  will 
go  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to 
Louisville,  thence  to  St.  Louis  and  to  Kansas 
City.  Delegates  desiring  to  join  the  party 
will  be  welcome  and  the  arrangements  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
who  may  be  addressed  at  412  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

No  definite  information  has  yet  been  se¬ 
cured,  nor  can  it  be  secured  at  this  time,  with 
regard  to  railroad  rates,  but  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  that  practically  the  same  rates 
i  will  prevail  as  in  the  past  three  or  four 
seasons.  It  is  safe  to  assume  a  round-trip 
I  ticket  may  be  purchased  from  any  point  in  the 
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eastern  and  central  states  through  either 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
return  by  any  one  of  several  varying  routes. 
The  route  of  the  special  party  will  probably 
be  New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  to  Louisville;  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis;  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City;  to  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs;  return  via  any  route 
chosen. 

Another  route  may  be  chosen  leaving  out 
Louisville  and  going  via  Cincinnati  to  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  by  the  same 
route  as  above  indicated.  Either  of  the  plans 
will  give  opportunity  to  visit  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  schools  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  at  St.  Louis  and  at  either  Louisville 
or  Indianapolis.  All  sleeping-car  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  looked  after  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
for  those  desiring  to  join  this  party. 

001117  Thoir  Bit 

We  have  no  authentice  record  of  all  the 
workers  for  the  blind  who  have  undertaken 
to  do  something  to  help  in  the  war,  and  we 
know  that  some  names  will  be  omitted ;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  following  have  been  called  upon 
for  active  service:  Superintendent  George  D. 
Eaton  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
Gordon  L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Stamm,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  have  recently  gone  to  France  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work;  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  and  two  nurses  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  have  been  called  upon  for  Red 
Cross  service  and  four  of  the  young  men  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
have  entered  the  army;  three  have  become 
Lieutenants  and  one  is  in  the  Aviation  service. 
Likewise,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Black,  one  of  the 
teachers  from  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  become  a  Captain. 

While  these  and  others  have  entered  active 
service,  it  is  well  known  that  some  members 
of  almost  every  organization  for  the  blind  in 


the  country  have  been  doing  their  bit  in  one 
capacity  or  another. 

The  editor  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  names  and  positions  of  all  workers  for 
the  blind  who  have  entered  the  army  or  gone 
abroad  so  that  a  complete  roster  may  be  com¬ 
piled. 

at 

Walter  O.  Kolmee 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  has  been  very  ill  this  winter. 
In  fact  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation.  Every  one  is  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  has  had  a  successful  recovery 
and  is  once  more  himself  again.  No  man  to¬ 
day  in  work  for  the  blind  in  America  has  a 
warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind. 
Through  his  informal  chats  with  his  readers 
from  month  to  month  in  the  magazine,  his  un¬ 
tiring  willingness  to  seek  information  of  all 
kinds  in  response  to  letters  for  advice  and 
help,  his  constant  willingness  to  find  anything 
that  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  may  be 
living  in  the  humblest  of  conditions  in  the 
city,  or  a  mountain  wilderness,  he  has  become, 
without  question,  the  best  beloved  worker  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  On  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  their  friends,  we  take  this  means  of 
telling  Mr.  Holmes  how  glad  we  all  are  that 
he  is  able  to  be  back  at  his  desk  again. 

■nrveys  of 
Work  for  the  Blind 

In  this  issue  we  are  printing  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind  and  a 
digest  of  the  work  of  the  British  Government 
Departmental  Committee. 

We  are  being  continually  advised  by  ’all 
workers  in  our  special  field  that  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  becoming  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  value  as  the  approved  and  accepted  refer¬ 
ence  book  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America, 
and,  while  it  may  sometimes  seem  that  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  more  or  less  tech¬ 
nical  matter,  we  are  assured  that  the  historical 
value  of  this  material  is  so  great  that  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  our  policy  of  printing 
such  surveys. 


THE  HALIFAX  DISASTER,  DECEMBER,  1917 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
News  Letters  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
of  December  and  January,  give  the  facts  relative  to 
the  disastrous  explosion  of  December  6th,  1617.  We 
are  also  printing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Miss  Lucy  Wright  which  apMared  in  The 
Simmons  Quarterly  for  F«ruary.  In  Miss  Wright’s 
article  appear  the  names  of  those  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  as  the  Red  Cross  Canadian-American 
Commission  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  terrible  con¬ 
ditions  which  resulted  from  the  catastrophe.  The 
following  joint  committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  were  appointed:  Messrs.  Allen, 
Bledsoe,  Delfino,  Hamilton,  Mini,  Scandlin,  Swift 
(■Toronto) .  Van  Cleve,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer  and  Miss 
L.  P.  Howard.  Superintendent  T.  S.  McAloney  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
organizations,  are  ex-officio  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Messrs.  Allen,  Burritt  and  Van  Cleve  were 
appointed  as  a  sub-committee  by  the  Red  Cross. 

NEWS  LETTERS. 

Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  a 
brief  account  of  the  terrible  explosion  of  the 
munitions  ship,  Mont  Blanc,  which  occurred  in 
Halifax  Harbour  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
December  6th,  and  of  its  disastrous  effects. 
The  Mont  Blanc,  a  French  ship,  containing 
4000  tons  of  the  most  deadly  explosives,  came 
into  harbour  on  the  morning  of  the  date 
named  and  was  steaming  up  to  the  inner  har¬ 
bour,  when  a  Belgian  relief  ship  collided  with 
her  and  set  on  fire  her  deck  load  of  benzine. 
Twenty  minutes  later  her  cargo  of  munitions 
exploded  with  a  force  that  broke  window  glass 
200  miles  away.  Its  immediate  effect  de¬ 
stroyed  three  square  miles  of  the  city,  caus¬ 
ing  suffering  and  chaos  indescribable,  and 
killing  or  pinning  in  the  debris  upwards  of 
2000  people  and  wounding  almost  every  second 
person  in  the  city.  Many  fires  broke  out  in 
the  devastated  district  and  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  homes  of  20,000  people  and  detsroyed 
a  number  of  the  largest  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  city.  *  *  ♦ 

The  New  Year  dawns  upon  Halifax  in 
which  terrible  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
the  disastrous  explosion  of  December  6thj  in 
which  upwards  of  1200  people  lost  their  lives 
and  property  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000.00  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  two  miles  from  the  disaster, 
was  seriously  wrecked  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  known  damage  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  $8000.00.  The  staff  and  pupils  escaped  with 
little  or  no  injury  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Fraser,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Literary 
Department,  who  had  a  vein  in  her  neck  cut 
by  flying  glass.  Fortunately  skilled  aid  was 
secured  at  once  and  prevented  her  bleeding  to 
death.  Miss  Fraser  is  now  quite  well  again. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  state  how 
many  were  made  or  will  become  totally  blind 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion.  It  is  known  that 
600  men.  women  and  children  lost  one  or  both 
eyes.  The  majority  of  them  will  probably 
have  good  sight  in  one  eye,  but  there  are 
nearly  200  who  are  known  to  be  blind  or 
whose  recovery  of  .sight  is  doubtful.  Four  of 


these  have  entered  the  school  atjd  within  the 
next  few  months  others  will  become  pupils 
or  will  be  trained  during  the  day  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  departments.  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Halifax  Blind  Relief  Fund  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  $16,000.00,  while  the 
Blind  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Her  Excellency,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  now  totals,  including  subscrip¬ 
tions,  upwards  of  $60,000.00. 

HALIFAX  EXPERIENCES,  DECEMBER  21,  1917 - 

JANUARY  2,  1918. 

BY  LUCY  WRIGHT 

In  the  section  opposite  us  on  the  train  to 
Halifax,  about  two  weeks  after  the  explosion 
of  December  6,  were  two  men.  One  said, 
“I’m  a  cook  and  I’m  on  my  way  to  Halifax 
to  cook  for  one  of  the  emergency  hospitals. 
The  Red  Cross  is  paying  my  expenses  and  I 
tell  you  I’m  glad  of  a  chance  to  help  those 
Canadian  folks  out.”  “So  am  I,”  replied  the 
other,  “I’m  a  doctor  and  the  Red  Cross  is 
sending  me,  too.”  We  across  the  aisle,  sent 
by  the  same  organization  to  make  a  report 
on  the  “blind  situation,”  felt  much  the  same 
way.  We  too  were  glad  of  our  chance  to 
have  a  share  in  this  work. 

All  we  knew  in  advance  was  that  workers  in 
Halifax  were  increasingly  aware  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  eye  injuries  resulting  from  the  e.x- 
plosion  and  had  asked  for  special  aid  in  this 
field;  that  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  and  American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind  had  asked  the  Red  Cross  to 
consider  the  suddenly  increased  needs  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind;  and  that  there 
were  reports  all  the  way  from  200  blind  to 
700  totally  blind  and  1,800  partially  blind  as 
a  result  of  the  explosion.  For  the  rest  we 
were  asked  to  make  a  report  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  the 
meantime  to  use  our  own  judgment. 

We  first  saw  the  city,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
fifteen  days  after  the  disaster,  in  the  morning. 
There  were  few  sounds  out  of  the  silence  as 
we  left  the  sleeper  in  the  train-yard,  but  those 
few  were  appreciated  by  the  friendly  conduc¬ 
tor  who  carried  our  bags  to  the  battered- 
looking  railroad  station.  “I  tell  you,”  he  said, 
“it  sounds  good  to  hear  hammers  again.  It’s 
been  something  awful  these  mornings  coming 
in — the  silence.”  That  hushed  atmosphere 
hung  over  the  city  throughout  our  stay.  I 
remember  being  almost  startled  on  the  train 
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from  Truro  to  Halifax,  a  few  days  later  to 
hear  a  boy  whistling,  though  what  he  whistled, 
ever  so  softly,  was  “How  can  ye  sing,  ye 
little  birds,  when  I’m  so  weary  full  o’  care.” 
Even  when  the  “movies”  reopened  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week  (and  they  reopened  beau¬ 
tifully,  I  thought,  with  “Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm”)  you  would  have  noticed  the 
strange  unforgettable  silence  of  the  crowds 
who  poured  out  of  the  theatre. 

There  was  an  unforgettable  smell  of  things, 
too,  that  hung  in  the  atmosphere  that  morning 
of  arrival,  thick  with  fog  and  melting  snow, — 
an  acrid  smell,  like  soft  coal  smoke,  wood- 
smoke  and  gun-powder  combined — and  every¬ 
where  you  stepped  a  strange  feeling  to  your 
feet  from  the  amalgam  of  fragments  of 
broken  glass  and  half  frozen  snow. 

We  rode  up  in  a  slow  old  cab.  There  were 
squads  of  soldiers  in  the  slushy  streets  ahead, 
following  along  with  trucks  or  sledges, — on 
some  relief  work,  we  guessed.  We  saw  an 
occasional  flash  of  scarlet  in  some  detail  of 
military  uniform,  but  mostly  it  was  a  gray, 
smoke-stained  world  of  half-shattered  houses 
and  dirty  snow.  We  were  on  the  border-line 
between  the  totally  devastated  district  and  the 
comparatively  uninjured  section  of  the  city. 

Presently  we  saw  what  the  hammering  had 
meant.  They  were  boarding  up  the  broken 
windows  of  any  habitable  houses.  Here  and 
there,  through  a  square  of  glass  inset  among 
the  boards,  we  saw  a  light  and  fragment  of 
display  in  some  small  shop,  or,  at  upper  peep¬ 
holes  of  this  kind,  now  and  then,  the  pale, 
eager  face  of  a  child.  We  met  few  people, — 
occasionally  a  man,  carrying  in  his  arms — more 
tenderly  than  you  can  imagine — a  sheet  of 
precious  new  window  glass.  One  or  two  wore 
a  bandage,  the  close  bandage  over  one  eye, 
that  we  came  so  soon  to  know  meant  there 
was  no  eye  beneath.  And  there  was  a  young 
woman  with  head  bowed  and  both  eyes  ban¬ 
daged.  Another  woman  walked  at  her  elbow 
with  the  solicitous  care  of  one  unaccustomed 
to  guiding  the  footsteps  of  the  newly  blind. 

From  that  day  to  the  day  we  left  it  seemed 
possible  to  believe  any  estimates  of  eye  in¬ 
juries.  In  even  a  short  walk  it  was  quite  usual 
to  meet  a  half  dozen  people  of  different  ages 
with  the  single  eye  bandage.  Eye  injuries, 
we  were  told,  were  first  in  the  list  of  injuries, 
one  thousand  or  more,  and  there  was  great 
anxiety  about  the  partly  known  results. 
Everyone,  we  found,  needed  and  wished  to 


know  the  facts  that  no  one  had  yet  had  time 
to  corral  and  that  was  our  job,  to  find  them 
if  we  could. 

With  the  counsel  and  help  of  Miss  Kate 
McMahon,  then  Director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  Halifax,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  of 
the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  and  others 
we  made  a  simple  plan  of  campaign  and  were 
at  work.  Everyone  helped  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  agreed  that  while  the  whole  story  could 
not  be  known  then,  might  never  be  known,  we 
had  about  all  the  general  information  the 
situation  afforded,  and  enough  upon  which 
to  make  recommendations  for  “next  steps.” 

That  the  whole  story  is  not  likely  to  be 
known  at  any  time  will  be  understood  when 
I  explain  some  of  the  things  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  two  weeks  after  disaster  be¬ 
fore  the  inquiry  was  made.  During  that  time, 
one  thousand  or  more  eye  injuries  had  been 
cared  for  by  more  than  twenty-five  eye 
specialists  and  many  other  physicians  from 
both  American  and  Canadian  cities,  in  at  least 
twelve  emergency  hospitals  and  twelve  emer¬ 
gency  dressing-stations  in  Halifax,  three 
emergency  hospitals  in  Truro,  and  one  in  New 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  at  offices  of  private  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  some,  perhaps,  in  places  where 
patients  were  living  for  the  moment.  For  the 
first  few  days  after  the  disaster  no  records 
could  be  kept.  Patients  with  slight  injuries 
scattered  far  and  wide  to  find  shelter.  Some 
died.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  gather  up  at  any  time  the  whole 
truth  about  results  of  eye  injuries  at  Halifax. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  reason  why 
any  diagnosis  of  the  situation  could  give  only 
tentative  numbers  of  totally  blind  at  that  time. 
It  is  because  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
under  care  where  the  outcome  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  scattered 
where  it  is  a  question  whetner  they  are  within 
reach  of  the  expert  care  that  may  save  sight 
if  later  trouble  arises.  The  list  of  “doubtful” 
was  by  far  the  longest  list  in  the  register  of 
eye  injuries  made  up  from  the  records  and 
reports  contributed  from  every  side,  many 
more  than  those  “blind  in  both  eyes”  or  hav¬ 
ing  “one  eye  blind;  one  eye  normal.”  Add 
to  this  the  uncertainties  that  come  from  an 
unprecedented  cause  of  eye  injuries — a  “bliz¬ 
zard  of  glass” — and  you  can  understand  how 
it  comes  about  both  that  the  figures  are  not 
final  and  that  what  they  eventually  become  will 
depend  upon  the  “follow-up”  for  preventive 
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work  that  is  done  from  now  on.  For  the  time 
being,  Halifax  still  had  emergency  hospitals 
^i.  e.  hospitals  improvised  since  disaster)  and 
medical-social  workers  and  nurses  were  still 
coming  and  going  in  the  city.  It  was  the 
“long  run”  that  caused  anxiety, — the  question 
of  permanent  provision  for  “follow-up”  of 
the  more  than  300  “doubtful”  and  “one-eye” 
cases  and  for  after-care  of  those  blinded  who 
numbered  41  on  January  1;  60  a  week  later; 
and  81  on  last  unofficial  report.  By  a  single 
stroke  this  more  than  doubles  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  Halifax,  and  adds  many  more  to  the' 
list  in  Canada  than  the  total  of  blinded  sol¬ 
diers  added  by  three  years  and  more  of  war. 

Early  statements  of  larger  numbers  were 
due,  not  only  to  the  general  nature  of  im¬ 
pressions  and  reports,  but  also  to  the  more 
literal  facts  that  patients  were  transferred 
from  one  hospital  to  another  as  hospitals 
were  closed,  and  cared  for  and  reported  by 
more  than  one  physician.  Another  reason  for 
the  early  reports  rests  upon  what  perhaps  is  a 
technicality,  but  one  nevertheless  which  so 
influenced  statements  about  numbers  of  par¬ 
tially  blind  that  it  is  worth  mentioning  here. 
Loss  of  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  good,  does 
not  mean  partial  blindness.  People  may  go 
through  life  with  vision  in  only  one  eye  and 
never  find  it  out.  It  is  true  that  the  ranks  of 
the  blind  are  often  recruited  from  those  who 
have  lost  one  eye  earlier  and  lose  the  remain¬ 
ing  eye  later,  but  these  numbers  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  persons  who  live  their 
lives  out  successfully  with  vision  in  only  one 
eye.  In  the  reports  on  eye  injuries  at  Halifax 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impression  that  loss 
of  one  eye  means  partial  blindness  is  one  thing 
that  led  to  over-estimates.  The  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  looking  after  one-eye  cases  are  to 
make  sure  that  what  endangered  the  one  eye 
does  not  also  endanger  the  other,  and  to  warn, 
if  necessary,  those  with  one  eye  only  against 
dangerous  trades. 

Blindness  most  often  lasts  as  long  as  Hfe 
and  the  conditions  and  needs  in  Halifax  ob¬ 
viously  called  for  wise  permanent  plans  and 
for  funds.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  the  “long 
run”  the  “next  steps”  would  best  be  taken  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  plan,  so,  as  soon  as 
provision  had  been  arranged  for  an  immediate 
special  staff  attached  to  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  we  came  home.  For  every  ex¬ 
perienced  worker  the  question  when  to  leave 
Halifax  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide  and  we 


could  only  turn  away  in  the  hope  that  we 
had  helped  clear  the  way  for  someone’s  else 
“next  step”  and  that  the  word  we  had  to 
bring  back  might  be  of  some  service  here. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  now,  as  I 
write,  the  Red  Cross  Canadian-American 
Commission  of  six  men  to  make  permanent 
plans  for  this  work  is  a  fact.  The  members 
are:  Mr.  Justice  Harris,  G.  B.  Teman,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  E. 
K  Allen  of  Massachusetts  (Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion),  Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Qeve  of  New  York 
(New  York  Institute  and  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Conservation  of  Vision)  and  Mr.  O. 
H.  Burritt  of  Pennsylvania  (Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind).  Mr.  Allen,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  still  in  Hali¬ 
fax.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  and  returned. 
It  is  also  good  to  know  that  Miss  Lotta  S. 
Rand  is  on  leave  from  the  staff  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  serve 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser  at  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  work  promises  to  be  more 
largely  among  women  because  it  happens  that 
on  last  report  about  75  per  cent  of  serious  eye 
injuries  and  cases  of  blindness  turned  out  to 
be  among  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-five. 

In  Halifax  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
known  work  for  the  blind,  even  the  tragedy 
of  sudden  blindness  took,  for  the  moment, 
second  place  before  the  tragedy  of  shattered 
families.  To  give  a  single  instance  from  the 
report: 

“A  woman  or  31,  totally  blind  as  a  result  of 
the  explosion,  is  a  patient  in  one  hospital  while 
her  little  daughter,  9  years  of  age,  totally 
blind,  is  patient  in  another.  Two  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  mother  were  killed  in  the  explo¬ 
sion  and  two  were  badly  cut  but  will  recover. 
The  husband  and  father  was  killed  at  his 
work.  This  mother  wanted  to  be  told  what 
blind  women  may  do  for  the  sake  of  her  lit¬ 
tle  blind  daughter.  She  felt  there  were  real 
chances  in  life  for  her  but  few  for  herself.” 

There  are  a  few  impressions  gained  in  these 
Halifax  days  that  I  should  like  to  pass  along 
as  well  as  the  word  about  the  special  task. 
They  are  impressions  both  of  Canadian  volun¬ 
teer  service  in  the  first  hours  of  emergency 
and  of  the  refugees.  Behind  each  individual 
we  met,  it  seemed,  lay  some  story  of  endur¬ 
ance,  either  of  indescribable  sufferings  or  of 
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hard  and  unaccustomed  tasks, — of  a  kind  of 
which  record  may  never  be  made.  Let  me  tell 
of  three  women,  all  of  whom  I  met  by  chance 
and  of  whom  I  also  heard  from  others.  Those 
of  us  who  came  merely  to  do  our  accustomed 
work  under  strange  circumstances,  had  no  ex¬ 
periences  comparable  with  theirs. 

In  dictating  notes,  the  last  night,  there  was 
just  time  for  me  to  ask  the  young  woman 
who  was  typing  for  me  “Were  you  in  it?” 
and  for  her  to  answer  “No,  but  I  went  at 
once  to  help  take  out  the  bodies  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  killed  at  St.  Joseph’s  School. 
It  didn’t  seem  as  sad  to  me  as  this” — point¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  of  totally  blinded  survivors. 

Then  there  was  the  first  Canadian  woman 
with  whom  I  talked  at  length — whom  we  saw 
and  heard  of  many  times  after,  putting 
through  hard  and  often  thankless  tasks  with 
speed  and  success.  She  had  come  down  from 
a  nearby  town  on  that  relief  train  that  by 
telegraphing  ahead  from  station  to  station  to 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  branches  to  be  ready, 
brought  through  doctors,  nurses,  and  supplies 
jn  seven  hours.  She  had  been  on  duty  ever 
since.  Among  her  jobs  was  the  billeting  of 
nurses.  She  seems,  when,  say,  coal  was 
needed,  to  have  commandeered  her  share  of 
soldiers’  labor  from  the  military  service,  of 
trucks  for  transportation,  and,  from  sources 
of  her  own  discovery  of  carriers  for  her  coal 
supply.  She  put  through  in  one  day,  the  chief 
to  whom  she  was  responsible  says,  what  would 
have  taken  anyone  else  three  days,  and  she 
rode  on  the  truck  herself  if  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  Who  was  she?  A  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  in  the  forestry  service  overseas,  who 
has  made  a  career  for  herself  running  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  nearby  town. 

In  a  nearby  city  we  met  a  woman,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  nursing,  who  the  night  of 
the  disaster  found  it  her  duty  to  hold  little 
children  during  critical  operations.  When  we 
saw  her  Christmas  Eve,  she  had  been  on  night 
duty  with  the  nurses  in  an  emergency  hos¬ 
pital  ever  since.  She  was  a  strong,  reassur¬ 
ing  woman  who  had  volunteered  to  leave  her 
own  comfortable  home  and  little  children  for 
this  much  needed  service.  She  could,  I  think, 
have  led  a  regiment. 

Then  there  was  a  fine  example  of  community 
service,  illustrated  by  the  town  of  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  100  miles  from  Halifax,  where  eighty- 
seven  wounded  were  carried  to  a  hospital  im¬ 
provised  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  a  new  school 


building.  The  chemistry  laboratory  was  the 
kitchen,  where  the  day’s  supplies  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  churches  upon  requisition  of  the 
dietitian  (the  domestic  science  teacher  of 
the  public  schools).  In  the  sunny,  airy  wards 
the  patients  were  under  medical  and  nursing 
care  that,  from  its  results,  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  order.  The  personal  interest  in 
and  care  of  each  patient  while  he  stayed  and 
when  he  left  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
spontaneous  medical-social  service.  This 
would  make  a  whole  story  by  itself  and  I  hope 
someone  will  write  it  out. 

From  the  start  we  felt  that  we  knew 
refugees  on  sight  and  without  exception,  I 
think,  it  turned  out  true  in  our  travels. 
Whether  it  was  pallor,  the  droop  of  the  figure, 
a  dazed  expression,  or  an  appealing  or  agon¬ 
ized  look  in  the  eyes — or  all — whatever  makes 
up  the  total  of  “stunned” — was  the  thing  that 
told  the  story.  In  street  cars,  on  trains,  and 
walks,  wherever  we  went,  the  impression  was 
confirmed  countless  times  by  their  own  words, 
or  the  words  of  those  next  them  who  seemed 
to  be  beseeching  human  sympathy  for  those 
they  knew  about. 

Once  someone  volunteered,  “That  old  man 
there  lost  eight.  There’s  only  one  grand¬ 
daughter  left  and  himself.”  “That  man  has 
just  been  to  see  his  wife  in  the  hospital.  She’s 
all  he  has  left.  He  dug  his  own  two  children 
out  but  they  were  dead.”  Of  this  story  we 
heard  more  in  a  long  wait  for  a  late  train, 
from  an  experienced  older  woman  who  had 
been  born  “a  daughter  of  the  Black  Watch,” 
had  married  into  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  a 
cousin  of  Nurse  Cavell  and  had  a  son,  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  “down  there  in  your  Camp  Devens.” 
She  too  noted  how  the  refugees  took  it,  like 
Indians,  she  said,  without  show  of  feeling! 
“But  it  isn't  natural,”  she  added,  “and  there’ll 
be  trouble  later  when  they  come  to  them¬ 
selves.”  Then  she  returned  to  the  story  of  the 
man  who  dug  out  his  wife  and  children,  and 
his  neighbor’s  wife,  too,  from  the  ruins. 
“  ‘Perhaps  it  is  wrong,’  he  said,  but  he  had  no 
feelings  then  or  now.  He  only  remembered 
that  he  hoped  his  neighbor  would  not  come 
along  while  he  was  digging  out  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wife.  He  could  not  have  borne  that.” 

These  were  the  sorts  of  things  you  had  con¬ 
stantly  to  remember  might  lie  just  behind  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  you  were  meeting  from 
day  to  day.  Not  one  moment,  I  think,  of  your 
stay  in  Halifax  could  you  lose  the  sense  of 
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being  in  the  presence  of  immeasurable,  un¬ 
expressed,  human  tragedy. 

Ten  days  of  such  concentrated  work  as  we 
had  never  dreamed  of  slipped  quickly  by. 
The  absorption  of  everyone  in  Halifax  in  the 
task  in  hand  was  incomparable.  Now  at  this 
distance  details  unnoted  at  the  time,  flash 
back.  Some  of  these  I  have  given  you. 

There  remains  the  general  impression  of  the 
devastated  area — under  constant  guard.  We 
showed  our  passes  and  drove  through  in  the 
sleigh  that  had  been  so  kindly  provided  for  us 
by  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  It  was  a  cold,  bril¬ 
liant  day  and  the  almost  levelled  stretches, 
where  homes  had  been,  were  covered  with 
soft  snow,  down  to  the  harbor  edge,  up  the 
hill-side,  and  as  far  ahead  as  we  could  see. 
Here  and  there  a  fraction  of  a  house  wall  or 
of  a  factory  wall  with  staring  window-spaces 
was  still  standing.  The  things  you  remember 
are  a  baby-carriage  hanging  by  a  wheel  from 


the  ruins ;  a  rocking-chair  standing  untouched ; 
a  framed  picture  unshaken  from  its  place  on  a 
remnant  of  wall ;  a  Franklin  grate  alone  in  its 
place — the  few  remaining  things  that  suggest 
home.  But  above  all,  the  unforgettable  thing 
to  me  is  the  smoke,  curling  up  out  of  the  snow 
three  weeks  after  the  disaster.  I  couldn’t 
think,  and  asked  the  driver.  “Their  winter’s 
coal,”  he  answered. 

The  general  impression  of  the  people  there, 
both  the  refugees  and  their  townsmen  who 
had  left  everything  else  for  this  relief  service, 
was  best  expressed  for  me,  the  day  we  got 
there,  by  an  American  from  New  York.  He 
had  started  for  Halifax  the  day  of  disaster, 
beginning  his  journey  in  a  baggage  car  and 
building  his  plans  and  resources  on  the  way. 
He  had  been  on  duty  ever  since  and  he  knew. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “they  are  just  what  you  think. 
You’re  proud  just  to  be  on  the  same  continent 
with  some  of  these  people.” 


WORK  IN  FRANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN-BRITISH-FRENCH-BEL- 
GIAN  PERMANENT  BLIND  RELIEF  WAR  FUND  DESCRIBED 
IN  FRENCH  OFFICIAL  REPORTS 


Practically  the  entire  number  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  issue  of  Le  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  the  official  organ  establish¬ 
ed  and  edited  for  French  blinded  soldiers  by 
Eugene  Brieux,  the  well-known  playwright 
and  Academician,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  head  of  all  institutions  for  the 
blind,  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  review  of 
the  work  in  France  of  the  American-British- 
French-Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  whose  headquarters  are  at  590  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

In  an  introduction  to  reports  from  the  man¬ 
agers  in  charge  of  the  Fund’s  institutions,  M. 
Brieux  writes : 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  to  give  precise 
and  detailed  particulars  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  to  date  by  the  Permanent  Blind  Re¬ 
lief  War  Fund.  In  the  following  pages  it  will 
be  seen  with  what  generosity  and  intelligence 
the  United  States,  even  before  becoming  our 
ally,  manifested  its  sympathy  for  our  wounded 
soldiers. 

Two  American  citizens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Kessler,  decided  to  raise  in  the 
United  States  a  vast  subscription  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  Allied 

See  Vol.  X.  No.  8,  p.  88;  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  p.  6. 


armies.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Webster,  they  de¬ 
voted  all  their  energies  to  the  project  and 
spared  no  expense  to  get  it  under  way.  They 
succeeded  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 
hoped  for. 

Of  the  sums  collected  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  decided,  to  begin  with,  to  distribute 
250,000fr.  to  the  French  institutions  that  were 
caring  for  the  soldiers  wounded  in  the  eyes. 
Thus  100,000  fr.  was  allotted  to  the  Societe  des 
Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  70,000fr.  to  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  50,000fr.  to  the 
Foyer  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  10,000fr.  to  the 
Office  Central  (loans  on  honor  to  blind  sol¬ 
diers),  10,000fr.  to  the  Society  des  Ateliers 
d’Aveugles,  8,000fr.  to  the  Abri  du  Soldat 
Aveugle,  and  2,000fr.  to  the  Aide  aux  Soldats 
Aveugles. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  practical 
minds  of  the  Americans.  They  decided  to 
entrust  a  French  Committee  with  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  collected.  Let  us  recall  that 
this  committee  is  made  up  as  follows : 

M.  Louis  Barthou,  former  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers;  General  Florentin, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  David-Mennett,  President  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Eugene 
Schneider,  ironmaster ;  M.  Morel,  Governor 
of  the  Credit  Foncier;  Dr.  Valude,  Chief 
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Physician  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  Clinic,  and 
Brieux,  of  the  French  Academy,  president. 

The  first  care  of  this  Committee  was  to 
allot  to  soldiers  who  had  been  mutilated  as 
well  as  blinded  a  life  pension  of  l,200fr.  It 
then  busied  itself  with  installing  our  blind 
soldiers  in  their  own  homes  as  they  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  re-educating  school.  For  those 
who  returned  to  their  families  to  work  at 
the  trade  they  had  learned  the  Committee 


Parii  Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georie  A.  Kessler 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B. 


paid  the  rent  for  a  year  and  furnished  their 
homes  at  a  cost  of  about  600fr.  apiece. 

A  warehouse,  a  knitting  school,  and  a  super¬ 
ior  school  for  officers  and  blinded  soldiers 
were  next  established. 

THE  WAREHOUSE  FOR  MATERIALS 

The  first  report  is  by  Dr.  F.  Cosse,  the 
eminent  eye  specialist,  in  charge  of  the  Knit¬ 
ting  School,  the  Superior  School  for  Officers, 
and  the  warehouse,  all  of  which  are  in 
Neuilly,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Extracts  from 
it  are  subjoined : 

The  warehouse  for  materials  needed  by 
brush-  and  chair-  makers  was  established'  in 
May,  1917.  At  that  time  many  of  our  com¬ 
rades  who  had  returned  home  to  work  at  the 
trades  learned  in  the  school  of  re-education 
complained  of  the  great  difficulty  they  experi¬ 
enced  in  procuring  the  materials  essential  to 
their  work.  This  situation,  which  was  such 
that  some  men  had  been  reduced  to  complete 
idleness,  was  due  to  several  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  couch  grass  (used  in  mak¬ 
ing  brushes)  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and 
many  of  the  men  had  not  the  money  needed 
to  purchase  a  supply,  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
as  bought.  Wood  drilled  with  holes  could  not 
be  obtained  at  all,  as  much  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  most  of  the 
wr>*’men  having  been  mobilized,  as  from  the 


fact  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  of  the 
sort  that  could  be  drilled.  Finally,  the  trans¬ 
portation  crisis  was  such  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  send  from  Paris  to 
the  provinces  the  orders  received  from  our 
friends. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
situation,  which  every  day  was  becoming  more 
critical  and  menacing,  and  I  still  remember  the 
rapidity  with  which  you  took  hold  of  it  and 
decided  upon  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
warehouse.  It  was  one  Saturday,  a  telegram 
from  you  requested  me  to  come  without  delay 
from  Chartres,  where  I  was  chief  of  the 
ophthalmological  centre  (government  military 
hospital  and  training-school  for  the  blinded). 
By  order  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  I  was  to  place  my¬ 
self  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Committee, 
and  within  twentyfour  hours  was  to  store  a 
supply  of  couch  grass,  wood,  and  string,  and 
organize  a  delivery  service.  Chance  favored 
me  in  a  particularly  happy  manner,  for  that 
same  evening  we  were  in  possession  of  100 
kilos  of  couch  grass,  several  thousand  pieces 
of  drilled  wood,  and  50  kilos  of  string. 

A  place  had  to  be  found  to  serve  as  a  ware¬ 
house.  Mr.  Kessler  placed  at  our  disposal  his 
princely  mansion  in  the  Avenue  Raphael,  where 
amid  his  works  of  art  the  couch  grass  and 
wood  for  brushes  were  piled  up.  Thus  it  was 
that  within  a  few  hours  one  of  the  most  lux¬ 
urious  Parisian  mansions,  where  splendid  fetes 
formerly  were  given,  was  transformed  in  part 
into  a  warehouse  for  the  benefit  of  brushmak- 
ers  blinded  in  the  war. 

The  business  of  the  warehouse  grew  with 
a  rapidity  that  Dr.  Cosse  says  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  and  in  July,  1917,  it  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  building  of  the  Knitting 
School,  35  Boulevard  du  Chateau,  Neuilly, 
where  it  is  now  carried  on.  The  warehouse 
is  at  the  service  of  all  blind  soldiers  who  have 
returned  home  after  being  re-educated,  orders 
being  attended  to  as  they  are  received.  All 
parcels  are  packed  by  two  blind  soldiers  whose 
homes  are  in  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Another  blind  soldier  has  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  and  answers  the  blind 
customers  by  means  of  a  special  typewriting 
machine  forming  raised  letters. 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  this  business 
of  furnishing  supplies.  Dr.  Cosse  gives  figures 
to  show  that  whereas  in  April,  seven  orders 
for  570fr.  50c.  worth  of  merchandise  were  re¬ 
ceived,  in  November  they  numbered  221,  call¬ 
ing  for  14,801  fr.  42c.  worth  of  materials,  the 
total  for  the  eight  months  being  888  orders 
from  350  customers  for  69,000fr.  worth  of 
materials,  all  of  which  was  duly  delivered. 
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“Let  no  one  say,”  adds  Dr.  Cosse,  ‘‘that  we 
have  performed  a  work  of  charity.  That 
would  be  an  insult  to  our  comrades,  for  they 
are  solely  workers,  and,  I  can  say,  conscien¬ 
tious  workers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  with  touching 
regularity  that  they  pay  for  what  they  buy. 

I  am  certain  there  is  not  one  who  would  not 
have  at  heart  the  settling  of  the  bill  that  we 
send  when  the  merchandise  is  delivered.” 

THE  KNITTING  SCHOOL 

Going  on  then  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
Knitting  School,  Dr.  Cosse’s  report  says: 

The  Knitting  School  was  opened  on  July 
15  in  one  of  the  prettiest  villas  of  Neuilly 
Park,  graciously  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
that  big-hearted  man,  M.  Bernheim,  to  whom 
our  sincere  gratitude  is  due.  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  the  fine  trees  of  which 
afford  in  summer  cheerful  and  cool  shade, 
it  furnishes  to  our  pupils  a  sojourn  worthy  of 
them.  Its  installation  is  sober,  but  not  with¬ 
out  attractiveness.  It  reminds  one  as  closely 
as  possible  of  family  life,  and  I  can’t  say 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  when  I  am  doing 
the  honors  of  the  establishment  to  observe  the 
astonishment  of  visitors  when  I  tell  them  that 
they  are  in  a  military  hospital. 

We  are  indeed  far  removed  from  ordinary 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Here  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  such  affectionate  comradeship, 
existence  passes  so  tranquilly,  in  such  a  fam¬ 
ily-like  way,  that  the  house  really  does  seem 
more  like  home  than  a  hospital. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  dining-room,  reading-  and 
recreation-room,  the  dormitories,  lavabos  and 
bath-room,  but  will  confine  myself  to  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  instruction  in  knitting  ^ven  in  this 
establishment,  which  administratively  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  services  of  the  Hospital 
B6nevole  23  bis. 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  was  able  to  procure  the  21  knitting-machines 
we  now  possess.  They  are  Swiss  machines. 

.  .  .  Thanks,  however,  to  arrangements  re¬ 
cently  made  we  shall  in  future  receive  from 
one  of  the  most  important  English  factories 
as  many  machines  as  we  shall  require.  It  is 
these  machines  which  have  proved  their  worth 
in  the  principal  English  schools  that  we  shall 
furnish  to  our  pupils  as  they  graduate. 

In  our  warehouse  we  have  a  large  stock  of 
wool  of  perfect  quality  and  all  shades  of  color 
that  Mr.  Kessler  was  so  kind  as  to  send  us 
when  he  was  in  England. 

Mme.  Leroy  fulfills  the  functions  of  fore¬ 
woman  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  She  has 
known  how  to  win  the  affection  of  our  pupils 
while  exercising  over  them  an  authority  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  of  them  quickly  good  workmen 
capable  of  making  any  models  required  The 
work  turned  out  from  our  workshops  evokes 
the  admiration  of  all  those  who  examine  it 


even  with  a  critical  eye,  and  our  pupils  are 
taught  to  knit  any  articles,  from  a  baby’s  cap 
to  a  lady’s  jacket  of  the  latest  style.  In  from 
four  to  six  months  a  blind  man  can  become 
an  excellent  knitter,  and  several  of  our  pupils 
are  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  machines,  de¬ 
livery  of  which  is  expected  very  shortly,  to 
return  home  and  start  in  a  lucrative  business 
on  their  own  account. 

Does  not  knitting  seem  to  be  an  ideal  trade 


A.  B.  F.  B.  KaittinS  School,  Neuilly,  near  Paria 


to  teach  to  blinded  men  who  fulfill  two  es¬ 
sential  conditions — that  they  must  be  married 
and  live '  in  a  large  city  ?  They  have  to  be 
married  men,  for  the  help  of  the  wife  is 
indispensable  in  preparing  the  reels  and  join¬ 
ing  the  different  parts  of  the  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  efficiency  of  the  wife  in  this  respect 
is  insured  by  opening  the  workshop  to  her  for 
instruction  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  husband’s  stay  in  the  school. 

The  proximity  of  a  large  city  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  blind  worker  may  procure 
an  adequate  choice  of  wools  and  find  a  ready 
market  fo£  his  product.  In  these  conditions 
his  trade  offers  all  advantages  to  him.  The 
work  is  easy,  clean,  and  can  be  done  at  home. 
It  does  not  necessitate  any  particular  habita¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  noisy,  nor  does  it  occasion  any 
inconvenience  to  the  neighborhood.  The  blind 
knitter  is  truly  a  free  maa  He  can  work 
when  he  pleases,  and  the  example  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  their  own 
homes  demonstrates  amply  that  it  can  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
productive  of  occupations. 

The  only  objection  to  it  that  could  be  made 
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is  the  cost  of  installation.  A  sum  of  about 
l.OOOfr.  ($200)  is  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  wool  and  the  machine  and  its  accessories; 
but,  thanks  to  the  resources  of  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  our  Committee  has 
decided  to  take  upon  itself  this  expense,  so 
that  the  objection  no  longer  holds  good. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  knitting  is 
that  it  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  lost 
a  hand.  Among  our  pupils  are  three  who 


who  soon  became  my  good  friends,  have  fur¬ 
nished  you  with  reports  explaining  in  detail 
the  method  of  re-education  and  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  distractions  or¬ 
ganized  for  our  pupils.  I  will  therefore  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  matter  of  the  school’s  es¬ 
tablishment  and  management. 

After  a  long  search  we  succeeded  in  finding, 
right  in  Neuilly  Park,  a  short  distance  from 
our  Knitting  School,  a  building  responding  to 
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ha.o  no  right  hand,  yet  who  are  as  clever 
workers  as  their  comrades.  Better  still,  I 
have  succeeded  in  the  apprenticeship  of  an¬ 
other  pupil  who  has  lost  both  his  hands,  my 
brave  little  Nicolas,  who  already  is  able  to 
do  good  work.  Thanks  to  the  special  ability 
of  Dr.  Boureau  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  practical 
apparatus  for  men  without  hands. 

Braille  reading  and  the  typewriter  are 
taught  by  the  brave  Trique,  who  combines  this 
work  with  that  of  typist  for  the  warehouse. 
He  acquits  himself  with  the  greatest  ability, 
and  all  his  pupils  honor  him  for  it. 

Such  is  our  fine  Knitting  School.  Such  are 
the  results  obtained.  They  are  among  those 
which  merit  a  place  in  the  first  rank  for  the 
re-education  of  the  blind.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  by  you 
to  carry  out  the  programme  you  conceived. 

THE  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL 

My  role  in  the  Superior  School  that  you 
created  for  the  re-education  of  blinded  officers 
and  soldiers  who  before  the  war  were  en¬ 
gaged  in’  the  intellectual  or  liberal  professions 
is  especially  that  of  administrator.  My  col¬ 
leagues,  Lieutenants  Sollar  and  Guehenno, 


all  our  desires.  It  contains  large  halls  and 
numerous  bedrooms  well  furnished  and  a 
spacious  lecture  hall  with  a  seating  capacity 
of*  about  150.  Well-designed  annexes  have 
enabled  us  to  fit  up  a  gymnasium,  where  les¬ 
sons  in  fencing  also  are  given,  and  to  install 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  teach  telephoning, 
including  a  switchboard.  All  these  facilities 
permit  of  our  pupils  receiving  individual  in¬ 
struction.  and  each  lives  in  his  own  room 
where  he  has  his  own  typewriter,  all  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  Braille  system  of  reading,  and  finally 
the  books  of  study  that  are  useful  to  him. 

(This  property,  at  27  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo, 
was  formerly  a  private  school  tor  ^irls,  and  when 
the  war  started  was  fitted  up  as  living  and  office 
headquarters  for  General  Joffre  and  his  staff, 
hence  its  admirable  adaptability  to  its  present 
purposes.  It  is  rented,  subject  to  purchase,  the 
rent  being  donated  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler.) 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  this 
hospital  constitutes  the  annex  of  Hospital  23 
bis,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chief 
physician,  but  our  pupils  hardly  realize  that 
they  are  in  a  military  hospital,  unless  it  be 
from  the  advantages  which  this  procures  for 
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them.  The  discipline  here,  as  in  the  Knitting 
School,  is  essentially  homelike.  I  forget  that 
to  assure  the  good  order  of  the  house  I  am 
clothed  with  a  uniform  and  military  authority, 
and  I  endeavor  to  be  as  the  father  of  a  large 
family — a  role  which  is  rendered  extremely 
easy  by  the  good  will  of  everybody. 

In  addition  to  the  housekeeping  staff,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  has  furnished  a 
special  teaching  staff  recruited  from  profes¬ 
sors  and  instructors  mobilized  for  the  army. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  GUEHENNO 

Lieutenant  Guehenno  in  his  report  mentions 
that  the  Superior  School  was  opened  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8  last.  The  teaching  staff  is  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Belot,  Inspector-General  of 
Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Cosse  himself  is  the 
head  physician,  with  Dr.  Thuvien  as  his  as¬ 
sistant;  M.  Le  Chartier,  “Assureur-Conseil,” 
is  business  director;  General  Lefort,  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  army  in  the  establishment, 
and  Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Webster,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.,  is 
honorary  directress.  The  pupils  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  are  from  all  parts  of  France.  The 
Lieutenant  continues: 

There  are  officers  and  there  are  soldiers, 
but  rank  no  longer  counts.  Their  wounds 
have  created  among  them  a  new  equality. 
They  are  all  comrades.  And  if  there  be  some 
rivalry  in  the  house  it  is  the  emulation  of  a 
school  where  the  pupils  are  preparing  for 
civil  life  in  the  days  of  peace  to  come.  It 
is  a  superior  school  on  the  one  hand,  but  it 
is  a  fraternal  school,  and  no  one  thinks  that 
a  liberal  profession  is  more  noble  than  a 
manual  trade.  One  man’s  taste  inclines  to  a 
liberal  career  and  another’s  to  a  commercial 
one.  Is  it  not  natural  that  in  this  school  of 
American  foundation  the  American  law  of 
fair  play  should  be  esteemed  by  everybody  at 
its  full  value? 

Each  pupil  receives  each  day  a  lesson  in 
Braille  and  in  typewriting.  We  are  just  now 
looking  over  shorthand  and  adding  machines, 
and  if  successful  in  finding  suitable  ones,  we 
hope  to  teach  some  of  our  pupils  to  use  them. 
Each  pupil  also  learns  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  The  school  having  been  designed 
for  the  pupils  and  not  the  pupils  for  the 
school,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  mani¬ 
fested  a  desire  to  engage  in  commercial  pur¬ 
suits,  it  became  at  once,  and  naturally,  a  prac¬ 
tical  school  of  commerce.  Commercial  courses 
were  opened.  Everything  now  is  working 
regularly,  and  we  have  the  assurance  that  in 
a  few  months  a  certain  number  of  our  pupils 
will  be  skillful  workers  in  their  chosen  field. 
However  the  school  is  quite  ready  to  modify 
its  programme  to  suit  the  needs  of  future 
pupils. 

We  can  only  speak  here  of  the  general  or¬ 


ganization  and  the  principal  courses  being 
studied  by  the  majority;  but  we  have  had,  and 
shall  have,  a  certain  number  of  cases  requir¬ 
ing  special  handling.  Let  it  be  well  under¬ 
stood  that  this  school  is  managed  with  the 
view  that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  so 
that  each  soldier  wounded  in  the  eyes — “in¬ 
tellectual,”  artisan,  or  commercial  man — can 
on  graduating  enter  upon  a  worthy  and  active 
life.  He  will  not  know  the  servitude  of  a 
business  not  of  his  own  choosing. 

LIEUTENANT  SOLLAR’s  REPORT 

Lieutenant  Sollar  says  that  work  takes  the 
leading  place  at  the  Superior  School,  since 
all  are  striving  to  become  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  useful  members  of  the  community  again. 
But  time  is  found  for  general  culture  of  the 
mind,  for  amusements,  and  for  sports.  “First, 
every  morning  there  is  a  rapid  reading  of  the 
newspapers  and  then  of  magazines,  so  that  all 
may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  principal  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  Every  week  masters  of 
contemporary  thought  deliver  familiar  talks 
embracing  the  best  of  their  studies  and  medi¬ 
tations.” 

So  that  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
nature  of  these  lectures.  Lieutenant  Sollar 
says  that  M.  Belot  has  spoken  on  “The  War 
and  Democracy”;  M.  Perrier,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  on  “The  Greatness  of 
France  in  the  Sciences”;  M.  Pottier,  Curator 
of  the  Louvre  Museum,  on  “French  Art”; 
M.  Boutroux,  of  the  French  Academy,  on 
“French  Thought,”  and  M.  Bapst  on  “The 
Present  Condition  of  Germany.”  He  con¬ 
tinues  : 

The  question  of  distractions?  That  is  an 
easy  matter.  All  that  Paris  boasts  of  celebri¬ 
ties  of  the  theatre,  of  music,  of  song,  from 
the  music-hall  to  the  opera,  all  Montmarte 
and  all  the  boulevard,  have  come,  are  coming 
now,  and  will  come  in  the  future,  twice  a 
week  to  this  house  in  Neuilly.  Our  comrades 
have  already  had  the  joy  of  applauding  Miles. 
Marguerite  Deval,  Yvonne  Printemps,  Mirval, 
and  Yvonne  de  Kersac;  Mmes.  Marthe 
Regnier,  Germaine  Le  Senne,  and  Kierdorff; 
and  MM.  Boskoff,  Sacha  Guitry,  Boucot, 
Urban,  and  Guyon  fils. 

In  the  matter  of  sports,  boxing  and  fencing 
are  indulged  in,  the  latter  under  the  tutelage 
of  M.  Dubois,  a  famous  master  of  the  foils, 
and  when  summer  renders  outdoor  sports 
practicable  there  will  be  swimming  in  the 
Seine,  boating,  and  bicycle  riding. 

There  is  a  long  report  from  Mile.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Arbel,  in  charge  of  the  English  cor- 
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respondence  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  and  of  the  task  of  purchasing  or 
renting  and  furnishing  suitable  homes  for 
blind  soldiers,  who  after  graduating  from  the 
various  French  re-educating  centres  wish  to 
return  to  their  own  villages  to  engage  there 


Blind  Nicolai  who  in  spite  o(  the  loss  of  his  hands 
successfully  operates  a  knitting  machine 


in  the  trades  they  have  learned  and  are  sent 
back  fully  equipped  by  the  Fund.  She  repro¬ 
duces,  as  examples  of  the  good  work  accom¬ 
plished  and  of  the  wisdom  of  this  form  of 
assistance,  a  number  of  letters  from  men  who 
have  been  thus  provided  for,  which  make  very 
interesting  and  touching  reading. 

In  January,  1918,  Mr.  Kessler  wrote  of  new 
activities : 

The  French  Committee  have  decided  to 
open  two  new  schools  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  have  definitely  taken  premises  at 
75  Champs  Elysees  consisting  of  twelve  rooms 
for  our  Executive  Officers  and  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  printing  in  Braille  in  all  languages 
and  the  book-binding  school  for  the  blind. 

The  other  school  is  to  be  at  21  Rue  de  la 
Pointe,  Garenne  Bezons,  (not  far  from  Paris) 
and  will  be  used  as  a  home  for  blinded 
refugees  and  their  families.  This  school  is 
very  urgently  required  as  we  have  many 


blinded  men  here  now  whose  families  have 
come  from  the  devastated  regions  and  can¬ 
not  find  homes  here.  In  this  school  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  up  the  electrical  work  and  shall 
probably  have  one  of  Dr.  Wheeler’s  men  come 
over  from  America  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach 
the  men  this  branch  of  work. 

M.  Brieux  concludes  his  review  as  follows: 

This  is  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  going  to  perfect,  but,  as  I  said  in  my 
annual  report,  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
could  not  have  been  realized,  or  would  not 
have  been  realized  until  later,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  funds  which  were  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund.  Our  “friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water”  may  glimpse  what  happiness  and  con¬ 
solation  they  have  brought  to  our  blind  sol¬ 
diers.  However,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  know  all  the  good  they  have  ac¬ 
complished. 

Be  it  known  to  them  that,  thanks  to  them, 
there  are  in  little  hamlets  of  our  old  France, 
in  peaceful  and  unknown  villages — and  also  in 
large  cities — homes  which  believed  themselves 
in  mourning,  but  to  which  joy  has  now  re¬ 
turned. 

There  are  men  stricken  in  the  fulness  of 
their  youth  and  plunged  into  a  night  that  will 
last  as  long  as  themselves.  These  young  men 
were  in  despair,  but  America,  after  France, 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  them,  and,  adding 
security  to  re-education,  inspired  them  with 
confidence  in  the  future.  Night  also  had  de¬ 
scended  upon  their  souls;  so  much  generosity 
has  dispelled  it. 

Aged  parents  have  seen  return  to  them  blind 
the  son,  their  natural  support  in  their  old  age, 
in  whom  they  had  placed  their  hopes,  and  have 
asked  themselves  whether  this  misfortune  was 
not  worse  than  death  itself.  But  they  have 
seen  accomplished  before  them  the  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  son  already  mourned. 
And  witnessing  the  admirable  energy  of  the 
stricken  man,  his  great  courage  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  wound,  the  probity  of  the  State,  the 
generosity  of  their  compatriots,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  of  Americans,  they  have  resumed 
the  sweet  dream  that  they  had  believed  had 
vanished  forever.  To  the  aid  extended  by 
the  Motherland  they  have  seen  added  the  un¬ 
looked-for  efforts  of  their  distant  friends,  ef¬ 
forts  efficacious  and  definite. 

Once  again  they  have  witnessed  a  resur¬ 
rection,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth:  the  young 
man  with  the  light  gone  from  his  eyes  has 
taken  a  new  interest  in  life;  once  more  he 
has  smiled;  once  more  he  has  sung  as  he 
worked,  and  he  has  realized,  or  thought  of 
realizing  soon,  the  dream  of  his  old  parents 
and  his  own — to  live  agmn  in  little  children 
who  by  his  sacrifice  will  have  been  spared  the 
return  of  such  horrors  as  he  has  witnessed 
and  the  fear  of  another  war;  the  sacrifice  by 
which  at  the  same  time  he  helped  to  deliver 
the  whole  of  humanity. — (Reprinted  from  an 
A.  B.  F.  B.  Report.) 
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JOHN  V.  ARMSTRONG 

John  V.  Armstrong,  for  twenty  years  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  December  9th,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  about  two  weeks.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
85  years  of  age  and  had  been  identified  with 
the  school  continuously  since  its  re-organi¬ 
zation  in  1867.  When  he  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school  there  were  about  75 
pupils.  At  the  close  of  his  labors,  240  were 
enrolled. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  in  1832  at  Bailey 
Castle,  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  and  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Armstrong  family  of  Inner- 
skillern,  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

When  a  boy  about  7  years  of  age  in  his 
native  country,  he  stopped  one  evening  to 
watch  some  of  his  boy  companions,  who  were 
entertaining  themselves  by  throwing  rocks  in 
a  vacant  lot.  By  accident  he  was  struck  in 
the  eye  by  one  of  the  rocks,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  its  sight.  His  other  eye  began  to  fail 
in  sympathy,  and  in  1843  he  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  his  father  for  treatment 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  father  sailed  from 
Londonderry  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  were  six 
weeks  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Efforts  to 
save  his  eyesight  failed,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
years  the  lad  became  totally  blind.  He  was 
educated  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City. 

When  he  was  21  years  of  age,  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  alone.  He  came  to  Nashville  in  1853 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  and  remained  there  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.  He  then  went  to  Mississippi  and 
was  tutor  in  a  private  family  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  came  back  to  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  taught  for 
one  year.  He  then  accepted  a  place  in  Austin, 
Texas,  as  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
where  he  remained  until  the  school  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

In  1862  Mr.  Armstrong  came  back  to  Nash¬ 
ville  and  it  was  while  residing  here  during  the 
civil  war  that  he  made  his  first,  and  so  far 
as  is  known,  only  complaint  of  his  affliction, 
and  that  occurred  when  all  of  his  companions 
and  friends  marched  away  with  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  army.  But  while  he  was  not  able  to  go 
to  the  front  himself,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
for  the  comfort  of  those  left  behind.  Through¬ 
out  the  war  he  gave  practically  all  of  his 
earnings  to  the  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was 
closed  during  the  war,  but  in  1867  when  the 
institution  was  reorganized,  Mr.  Armstrong 
accepted  a  place  as  teacher  of  music,  which 
he  held  until  1897,  when  he  was  made  super¬ 
intendent. 


Mr.  Armstrong  possessed  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  as  a  science,  and  played  the 
organ,  piano  and  other  instruments.  Since  he 
was  made  superintendent,  a  gymnasium,  work¬ 
shop  and  wing  addition  to  the  building  have 
been  erected.  The  new  wing  contains  the 
girls’  dormitory,  sewing  rooms,  classrooms, 
practice  rooms  and  library. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  colored  blind. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  throughout  his  life  and  was  affili¬ 
ated  with  Christ  Church  of  Nashville.  He 
was  a  man  of  steadfast  faith.  He  was  beloved 
by  all  of  his  pupils.  The  most  insignificant 
trouble  of  a  child  in  his  care  received  as 
much  attention  from  him  as  did  the  most 
weighty  problems.  Yet,  while  he  was  tender 
and  sympathetic,  he  was  firm  in  discipline. 

As  evidence  of  the  love  and  respect  they 
bore  for  him,  Mr.  Armstrong  received  letters 
from  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  reared  under 
his  training,  expressing  their  appreciation  for 
what  he  had  done  for  them.  On  each  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth,  numerous  cards  and  let¬ 
ters  were  received  from  his  former  pupils 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
great  world  conflict,  Mr.  Armstrong  had 
watched  closely  the  developments,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  was  fired  to  greater  height  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  He  had 
watched  the  enlistments  from  Nashville  and 
Tennessee,  and  was  interested  in  knowing 
something  about  each  boy  that  entered  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam. — (From  The  NashvUle- 
Tennessean,  Dec.  10,  1917). 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  both  na¬ 
tional  organizations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Frank  Cheatham 
bivouac.  Confederate  Veterans. 

All  those  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Halifax  in 
1916  were  impressed  with  the  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  which  Mr.  Armstrong  ex¬ 
pressed  by  making  the  long,  arduous  journey 
from  Tennessee  at  83  years  of  age.  Many 
felt  that  it  would  be  the  last  convention  he 
would  attend.  In  fact  he  himself,  made  that 
statement.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents 
at  the  conference  was  the  close  of  the  session 
at  which  the  type  problem  was  discussed,  and 
practically  settled,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  said 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  followed  with 
the  deepest  concern  the  controversy  which  has 
been  waged  over  the  type  question,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  privileged  to  be  present  at 
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what  promises  to  be  a  final  solution  of  this 
matter  in  America.” 

In  the  annals  of  work  for  the  blind  Mr. 
Armstrong  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  patient,  faithful  and  devoted  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind. 

.\ny  statement  about  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  splendid  and  efficient  assistance  given  to 
Mr.  -Armstrong  and  the  school,  by  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong.  She  has  always  been  an  untiring 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 


JOHN  E.  RAY 


On  Jan.  17,  in  the  death  of  John  E.  Ray,  for 
twenty  years  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  young 
blind  of  the  country  have  sustained  a  very 
real  loss. 

Superintendent  Ray  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  College  in  1875.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  teacher  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  then  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
After  leaving  this  position  he  assumed  the 
superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf  for  two  years. 


In  1896  he  returned  to  Raleigh  and  became 
the  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  that  time  he  de¬ 
voted  his  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
school.  Repeatedly  he  went  to  the  Legislature 
asking  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  rebuild 
the  plant  upon  the  cottage  system,  and  death 
overtook  him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
beginning  to  see  the  realization  of  his  dreams 
upon  the  eighty-acre  plot  of  land  which  he  had 
already  secured.  Upon  another  page  is  given 
an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  plant  for  which  he  had  so  assidu¬ 
ously  worked. 

Mr.  Ray  was  an  active  church  worker  and 
for  ten  years,  from  1877  to  1887  he  was  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Meredith  College, 
Thomasville  Orphanage. 

Mr.  Ray  was  married  in  November,  1881  to 
Miss  Finie  Carter,  of  Wilson.  Besides  his 
wife  he  is  survived  by  five  children,  one  of 
whom.  Dr.  John  R  Ray,  is  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C.  * 

At  future  conventions  of  workers  for  the 
blind  Superintendent  Ray  will  be  sadly  missed. 
While  he  had  strong  convictions  and  never 
hesitated  to  state  them,  whenever  there  was  a 
controversy  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Ray  it  was  who 
invariably  urged  calm  deliberation  in  the  place 
of  heated  discussion.  For  many  years  to  come 
he  will  be  remembered  as  the  Peace  Maker 
among  workers  for  the  blind. 

JOSEPH  SANDERS 

The  adult  blind  of  the  West  have  lost,  in 
the  death  of  Joseph  Sanders,  their  pioneer 
leader.  For  thirty-two  years  this  blind  man 
has  been  the  moving  force  and  spirit  of  the 
California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  located  in  Oakland,  and  for  most  of 
that  time  its  Superintendent. 

The  Oakland  Enquirer  used  “The  Work  of 
Joseph  Sanders”  as  the  subject  of  its  leading 
editorial  on  October  .Srd.  From  this  we  are 
printing  the  following  excerpts: 

The  life  of  this  wonderful  man  should  not 
be  permitted  to  pass,  without  an  appreciation 
of  its  greatness.  His  sight  was  lost  when  he 
was  a  lad  11  years  old.  As  he  entered  dark¬ 
ness  he  formed  a  resolve  to  be  independent,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity.  After  an  education  in 
manual  training,  he  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
which  came  when  he  was  made  manual  teacher 
and  soon  superintendent  of  the  California  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
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Up  to  that  time  pity  had  swept  over  the  men 
and  women  who  lost  vision  in  adult  age.  Char¬ 
ity  had  handed  out  its  dole  to  them.  But  pity 
and  charity  are  the  result  of  emotions  that 
are  dulled  by  use,  and  he  knew  how  fleeting 
and  ineffective  they  were.  His  work  fol¬ 
lowed  an  original  path.  He  saw  hope  for  the 
adult  blind  in  making  them  an  industrial  and 
commercial  force,  raising  them  above  the 
fluctuating  relief  afforded  by  pity  and  charity. 

He  was  not  only  an  expert  in  all  the  handi- 


JOSEPH  SANDERS 


crafts  the  blind  can  follow,  but  he  had  com¬ 
mercial  ability  of  the  first  order. 

Under  his  policy  the  adult  blind  were  made 
a  part  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  state. 
The  work  of  their  hands  entered  into  com¬ 
merce,  and  was  bought,  not  for  pity  nor  for 
charity’s  sake,  but  because  it  was  a  manu- 
facti-red  product  seeking  a  market  and  find- 
ing  it. 

.  Under  his  management  the  institution  bid 
for  and  won  contracts  for  our  army  and 
navy,  for  the  railroads  and  other  great  cor¬ 
porations,  and  its  output  stood  shoulder  high 
to  any  that  sought  a  price. 

Those  who  met  Mr.  Sanders  when  he  at¬ 
tended  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  in  1909  were  greatly 


impressed  with  the  force  of  this  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind.  Again  in  1915  when  the  delegates  to  a 
similar  convention  visited  his  institution,  we 
realized  that  Mr.  Sanders  had  been  a  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
adult  blind. 

C.  B.  WICKENS 

The  following  poem  in  memory  of  the  late 
C.  B.  Wickens,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  written  by  Miss 
Winnifred  Davison,  one  of  Mr.  Wickens’ 
pupils  at  that  school.  Mr.  W'ckens  died  last 
August.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Ontario  School  for  more  than  forty  years 
and  was  well  known  among  workers  for  the 
blind,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  throughout  the 
United  States: 

Like  rivers  which  glide  through  the  valley 
Refreshing  the  trees  and  the  flowers, 

His  life  glided  peacefully  onward. 

Improving  and  cheering  the  hours. 

For  He  who  gave  sight  to  the  sightless 
Had  sent  him  to  brighten  our  way. 

And  hearts  which  had  drooped  in  the  shadow 
Were  brought  to  the  regions  of  day. 

For  forty  long  years  did  he  labour. 
Employing  his  every  resource 
To  smooth  out  the  pathway  of  knowledge, 
For  those  who  should  follow  its  course. 

And  those  who  have  heard  his  mild  teachings 
Will  ever  deep  gratitude  feel 
P'dr  lessons  so  simple  and  childlike. 

Which  yet  so  much  wisdom  reveal. 

How  great  was  the  sum  of  his  knowledge. 
Yet  how  unassuming  he  was. 

As  day  after  day,  he  devoted 
His  talents  and  time  to  our  cause. 

He  saw  all  the  good  in  his  pupils. 

Left  others  to  search  for  the  ill; 

He  lived,  not  for  self,  but  for  others 
Submitting  himself  to  God’s  will. 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  duties 
He  peacefully  passed  to  his  rest — 

His  labour  of  love  was  accomplished 
And  many  through  him  had  been  blest. 

And  though  we  are  lonely  without  him. 

In  fancy  we  hear  his  kind  voice; 

It  bids  us  be  true  to  his  teaching. 

And  meet  him  wTiere  all  shall  rejoice. 

And  though  he  has  gone  from  our  circle 
To  serve  in  a  happier  sphere, 

O  Lord  let  the  lessons  he  gave  us 
Bear  fruit  in  our  humble  lives  here 


PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP  FOR  BLIND  BOYS 

By  W.  W.  BUSSONG,  Instructor  of  Manual  and  Physical  Trainins 
Cleveland  Department  for  the  Blind 


The  Qeveland  summer  school  for  the  blind 
of  the  past  summer  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  salesmanship.  All  of 
the  boys  of  the  department  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  over  were  enrolled  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception.  A  partially  sighted  boy,  through  his 
own  efforts,  had  found  a  job  in  a  box  factory 
and  was  at  work  earning  nine  dollars  per 
week. 

The  object  was  to  give  all  the  same  train¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  any  apparent  fitness  or  un¬ 
fitness  for  salesmanship.  It  is  believed  that 
the  result  of  preliminary  training  is  the  best 
real  test  of  aptitude  for  this  vocation. 

The  sale  of  merchandise  was  important  only 
in  so  far  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  training 
and  proved  an  incentive  for  sustained  effort. 
The  selection,  however,  of  this  merchandise  to 
be  sold  is  important,  as  the  success  of  the 
young  salesman  depends  largely  upon  the  ar¬ 
ticles  for  sale  and  his  preparation  before  meet¬ 
ing  his  first  prospect.  It  was  thought  that  the 
articles  to  be  selected  should  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  of  use  in  every  home,  so  that  every 
house-wife  would  be  a  possible  customer.  The 
broom,  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  was  selected  since  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  above  requirements.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  had  an  appeal  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  by  a  blind  man. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
was  to  familiarize  the  boy  with  the  materials 
used  and  processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
a  broom.  This  was  gained  first  hand  by 
spending  a  day  in  the  broom  factory. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  article  a  boy 
must  be  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of  pre¬ 
senting  or  demonstrating.  He  must  be  made 
to  realize  the  importance  of  having  both  shoes 
and  manners  polished  as  they  have  a  cash 
value.  He  must  be  trained  so  that  his  ap¬ 
pearance  will  command  attention,  his  demon¬ 
stration  create  a  desire,  and  his  closing  bring 
about  favorable  action.  To  this  end,  one  week 
was  spent;  each  boy  was  given  a  concisely 
written  canvass  to  commit  to  memory.  This 
resulted  in  a  tendency  to  make  speeches  in¬ 
stead  of  talking.  To  overcome  this  each  boy 
made  repeated  canvasses,  selling  to  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
class  took  notes  of  his  entrance,  demonstra¬ 


tion,  closing,  general  manners  etc.,  for  later 
discussioa 

Monday  of  the  second  week,  after  a  short 
talk,  to  inspire  confidence,  six  embryo  sales¬ 
men  made  their  start  and  after  canvassing  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  produced  orders 
for  twenty-two  brooms. 

The  first  hour  of  each  succeeding  day  was 
given  to  the  study  of  different  points  of  sell¬ 
ing,  followed  by  three  hours  canvassing.  This 
was  deemed  enough  for  a  beginner  who  had 
been  concentrating  to  a  degree  that  means 
success.  It  is  far  better  for  him  to  stop  than 
to  continue  when  he  is  unfit,  for  results  under 
such  conditions  are  most  disheartening.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
chair-caning  which  gave  a  diversion. 

In  the  second  week  our  sales  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  devote  one  day  to  delivery.  Monday 
was  selected  as  an  ideal  day  for  delivering  for 
most  of  the  house-wives  are  then  at  home  and 
have  not  yet  spent  their  Saturday’s  pay-day 
money. 

Selling  from  door  to  door  is  strenuous  and 
boys  at  first  need  much  encouragement.  The 
territory  was  laid  out  so  as  to  bring  them  as 
close  together  as  possible  without  putting  two 
boys  on  the  same  street.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  the  teacher  made  two  visits  every 
morning  to  each  boy,  and  unobserved  heard  as 
many  sale  talks  as  possible.  At  the  conclusion 
a  few  words  of  encouragement,  congratula¬ 
tion,  or  criticism  were  given  as  the  case  de¬ 
manded.  In  this  way  many  errors  were  cor¬ 
rected.  During  the  fourth  week  a  system  of 
figuring  each  boy’s  percentage  of  sales  to  calls 
was  instituted.  A  simple  and  stimulating 
means  was  devised.  Each  boy  carried  a  pocket 
of  beans,  transferring  a  bean  to  a  second 
pocket  after  each  canvass.  The  order  book 
recorded  the  number  of  sales.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory  as  each  boy  was  constantly 
trying  to  improve  his  average.  This  produced 
more  effective  canvasses  and  less  territory  was 
wasted.  Every  Tuesday  each  boy  received  his 
commission  in  the  form  of  a  check;  this  he 
would  cash,  make  a  deposit,  and  save  enough 
money  for  his  needs  the  following  week. 

This  work  was  not  without  its  dangers;  the 
boys  realized  the  effectiveness  of  a  sympathetic 
appeal  so  that  the  teacher  felt  himself  called 
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upon  continually  to  bolster  up  the  boy’s  spirit 
of  self-respect  The  boys  were  constantly 
urged  to  conduct  their  canvasses  upon  sound 
principles  of  salesmanship  and  to  win  their 
sales  like  men. 

Another  danger  lies  in  taking  “tips,”  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  a  demoralizing  effect  An  effort 
was  made  to  guard  against  this  with  our  hoys. 
We  tried  to  make  them  realize  that  it  was 
poor  business,  to  lead  them  to  see  that  a  “tip” 
promptly  refused  would  create  a  respect  that 
was  of  far  more  material  value  than  the  “tip” 
in  itself.  During  our  first  week  one  boy  had 
an  opportunity  to  refuse  a  “tip,”  resulting  di¬ 
rectly  in  two  additional  sales.  After  this  was 
related  to  the  rest  they  all  wanted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refuse  a  “tip”  and  several  had  such 
chances.  Our  morals  were  thus  saved  on  pure¬ 
ly  business  principles.  It  is  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  training  which  the  boys  derived  from 


the  summer  course.  Every  one  of  the  boys 
gained  a  certain  amount  of  self-confidence  and 
experience  and  acquired  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  some  familiarity  with  practical 
business  methods.  Much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  vocational  possibilities  of  a  number  of  the 
pupils.  While  the  money  earned  was  merely 
incidental  to  the  cause  the  summer  school  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  is  interesting.  It  exhibits  business 
to  the  amount  of  $901.70,  a  net  earning  to  the 
boys  of  $319.03  with  an  average  earning  per 
selling  hour  of  $.72.  Individual  earnings 
ranged  from  $44.35  to  $58.08.  During  three 
weeks  vacation  following  the  summer  school 
one  boy  did  selling  on  his  own  accord.  Since 
school  opened  this  fall  three  boys  of  the  class 
have  put  their  after  school  hours  to  a  good 
use;  they  have  earned  from  $4  to  $8  per  week 
selling  brooms. 


INSPECTION  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  B.  FRYER. 


Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Fryer 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
Shanghai,  China,  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States,  visiting  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  other  institutions  whenever  they 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  community.  They 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  China  to  make  a  report  upon  educa¬ 
tional  methods  used  in  the  training  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  United  States. 

Between  September  1,  1917  and  April  13, 
1918,  when  they  return  to  China,  they 
will  have  visited  the  following  institu¬ 
tions  : 

California — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Berkeley;  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Oakland;  San  Francisco  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Broom  Shop  and  Sales¬ 
room  ;  State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Oregan,  Salem — Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf ;  Industrial  Homes  for  Boys  and 
Girls;  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded.  Port¬ 
land — Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Washington — State  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  Vancouver. 

Idaho — State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Gooding. 


Utah — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,. 
Ogden. 

Colorado — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 

Kansas — School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  St.  Louis — School  for  the  Blind; 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;  Association  for 
the  Blind ;  Home  for  Blind  Girls ;  United 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois — School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 
Chicago — Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind; 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Illinois  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Hull  House  and  Chicago  Commons  (the  twO’ 
largest  settlement  houses)  ;  Jewish  Women’s 
Work  for  the  Handicapped;  Club  for  Blind 
Adults ;  Department  for  the  Blind,  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee — Workshop  for  the 
Blind;  Classes  for  Defectives,  Public  Schools; 
Blind,  F'eeble  Minded  and  Fresh  Air  Schools; 
Settlement  Houses  and  Social  Centres;  Con¬ 
vention  of  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  in 
session  at  Milwaukee.  Tuberculosis  Sanitar¬ 
ium,  Mundale. 

Ohio,  Columbus — State  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  the  Feeble  Minded;  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  Cleveland — 
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Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Public  Schools,  in¬ 
cluding  Tracoma  class  and  Public  School 
class  for  the  Deaf;  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind;  Tuning  School;  Home  Cottage  for 
blind  children  attending  Public  Schools;  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind,  Higbee  &  Company, 
(Commission  for  the  Blind).  Cincinnati — 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy; 
The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind;  Cincinnati  Public  Library;  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

New  York — State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia.  New  York  City — Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Association  for  the  Blind;  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Library  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  City  Public 
Library ;  Macy’s  Department  Store,  where 
work  for  the  blind  is  sold;  Greenwich  Settle¬ 
ment  House.  Brooklyn — Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  Department  for  the  Blind,  A.  I. 
C.  P. ;  Blind  Women’s  Home  and  Workshop ; 
International  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies.  State  Library  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Albany;  New  York  Orphanage,  Has- 
tings-on-the-Hudson. 

Massachussetts — Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town;  Perkins  Institution  Workshop,  South 
Boston;  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Headquarters,  Woolson  House,  Rug, 
Broom  and  Basket  Shops ;  Thomas  Parke 
Centre  for  Blind  Men,  (Club  House)  ;  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies;  State  School  for 
Feeble  Minded,  Waver ly. 

Connecticut — School  for  the  Blind  and 
Trade  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Hartford. 

Nezv  Jersey — The  Arthur  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  Summit;  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild 
Workshop,  Ampere;  Training  School  for 
Feeble  Minded,  Vineland. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia — Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  (Overbrook) ; 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind ; 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men;  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women;  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Library  for  the  Blind.  Pittsburg 
— Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  Association  and  Workshop  for  the 
Blind;  Schenley  High  School.  State  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  .\iry. 

Maryland — School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea; 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Balti¬ 
more. 


District  of  Columbia — Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  Library  of  Congress, 
Department  for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College 
and  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Kentucky,  Louisville — Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Colored  Blind;  Prevocational  School; 
Normal  Training  School. 

Alabama — Tuskeegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans — Louisiana  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind ;  Public  School  Class 
for  the  Blind.  Baton  Rouge — State  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Texas — State  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 

New  Mexico — State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alamogordo. 

At  many  of  the  institutions  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fryer  stayed  they  showed  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  lantern  slides,  giving  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  in  the  Orient  The  problem 
there  is  certainly  tremendous  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  upwards  of  one  million 
blind  people  in  the  country  and  only  500  are 
today  being  educated  in  twelve  institutions, 
which  with  one  exception,  have  been  started 
through  the  good  offices  of  missionaries.  The 
school  over  which  they  preside  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Fryer’s  father.  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  a  resident  of  China  for  forty  years, 
and  for  twenty  years,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Californnia. 
.At  the  present  time,  all  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  supported  entirely  through 
philanthropic  efforts,  and  it  is  largely  with 
the  expectation  of  possible  government  sub¬ 
sidization  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  have  been 
asked  to  make  their  survey  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  Those  of  us  who  have  met  these 
two  devoted  friends  of  the  cause,  recognize 
how  fortunate  China  is  in  having  such  an 
unselfish,  capable  couple  giving  their  lives  to 
work  for  the  blind. 

How  helpful  it  would  be  if  Superintendents 
and  other  workers  in  the  United  States  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  when  they 
are  in  session.  Many  have  visited  the  schools 
during  the  vacation  period,  but  bricks  and 
mortar  do  not  make  an  institution;  it  is  the 
vitality  of  the  staff  which  is  the  all-important 
factor  and  this  is  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer 
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have  come  in  touch  with  in  their  interesting 
tour. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  at  least  a 
summary  of  the  report  which  they  will  present 
to  the  Chinese  government,  and  every  worker 


for  the  blind  in  America,  including  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  have  visited,  will  follow 
their  efforts  during  the  forthcoming  years 
with  the  keenest  interest. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Thirty-one  State  Schools 
for  the  Blind— 1916-1917* 


Total  pupils 
1916-1917 

Total  pupils 
blind  from 
O.  N. 

Per  cent. 

New 

Admissions 

New  pupils 
blind  from 
O.  N. 

Per  cent 

Alabama  . 

111 

40 

9 

36.0 

California  . 

95 

18 

8 

36.3 

Colorado  . 

43 

11 

0 

Connecticut  . 

46 

11 

6 

3 

45 

23 

Idaho  . 

19 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Indiana  . 

133 

13 

17 

5 

29.4 

Iowa  . 

129 

30 

23.2 

19 

4 

21.0 

1 

5.0 

Kentucky  . 

135 

33 

24.4 

14 

3 

21.4 

Maryland  . 

109 

29 

26.6 

1 

10.0 

Massachusetts  . . 

293 

79 

26.9 

47 

11 

23.4 

Missouri  . 

120 

30 

29 

6 

20.6 

Montana  . 

26 

2 

7.6 

Nebraska  . 

56 

1 

1.7 

7 

1 

14.2 

New  Mexico  . 

58 

26 

44.8 

18 

8 

44.4 

New  York  (Batavia).. 

182 

44 

24.1 

29 

7 

24.1 

New  York  Institute 

(New  York  City).... 

121 

27 

22.3 

11 

1 

9.0 

56 

4 

7.1 

North  Dakota  . 

31 

6 

19.3 

4 

1 

25.0 

Ohio  . 

243 

66 

27.1 

32 

6 

18.7 

Pennsylvania  (Over- 

brook)  . 

234 

77 

32.4 

32 

31.2 

W.  Pa.  (Pittsburgh).... 

136 

58 

42.6 

19 

8 

42.1 

South  Dakota  . 

26 

5 

19.2 

5 

2 

40.0 

Tennessee  . 

224 

33 

14.7 

51 

2 

3.9 

Texas  . . . 

70 

25 

35.7 

18 

4 

22.2 

Utah  . 

44 

10 

22.7 

14 

1 

7.1 

6 

5 

83.3 

Virginia  . 

82 

6 

7.3 

8 

1 

12.5 

Wisconsin  . 

144 

31 

21.5 

29 

2 

6.8 

2,961 

742 

25.0 

558 

Pupils  in  Classes  for 

the  Blind  in  public 

school  systems: 

Chicago  . 

49 

16 

32.6 

11 

Detroit  _ _ _ 

37 

9 

24.3 

16 

Jersey  City _ _ 

10 

2 

20.0 

2 

Milwaukee  . 

64 

14 

21.8 

17 

0 

New  York  City . 

209* 

9 

4.3 

42 

5 

Racine,  Wisconsin.... 

6 

4 

66.6 

1 

1 

37  5 

54 

14.4 

89 

10 

Grand  Total  . 

3,336 

796 

23.8 

647 

119 

'Includes  also  pupils  In  Classes  for  Conservation  of  Vision. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  Newly  Admitted  to  Schools  for  the  Blind  During  the  Past  Ten  Years, 


Who  Are  Blind  From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 


School  year 

No.  of  schools 

Total  new 
'  admissions 

1  Pupils  blind 

1  from  O.  N. 

Per  cent 

1907-  8  . 

10 

290 

77 

26.5 

1908-  9  . 

14 

300 

68 

22.6 

1909-10  . 

13 

325 

67 

20.6 

1910-11  . 

15 

351 

84 

23.9 

1911-12  . 

24 

415 

88 

21.2 

1912-13  . 

21 

386 

88 

22.7 

1913-14  . 

19 

428 

84 

19.6 

1914-15  . 

28 

602 

91 

15.1 

1915-16  . 

35 

666 

127 

19.0 

1916-17  . 

34 

647 

119 

18.4 

Some  of  the  other  causes  of  blindness  In  the  above  total  of  3,336  blind  pupils  enrolled  1916-17 
are  shown  by  the  following: 

Blind  from  Accident,  341;  from  Progressive  Nearsightedness,  121;  from  Trachoma,  56;  from 
Interstitial  Keratitis,  189;  from  Optic  Nerve  Atrophy,  334;  from  other  Congenital  Defects,  947; 
from  Wood  Alcohol  Poisoning,  1. 


*  Reprinted  from  The  News  Letter  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  October,  1917. 


WHO’S  WHO 


CHARLES  B.  HAYES 
When  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  appointed  its  new  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  this  year,  it  took  unto  itself  a  man 
born  in  Massachusetts,  a  man  with  Clark  Col¬ 
lege  education,  and  a  man  who  for  the  most 


CHARLES  B.  HAYES 


part  of  his  life  has  dealt  with  human  prob¬ 
lems.  Charles  Bishop  Hayes  has  had  wide 
scope  for  his  development.  For  eight  years  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Mills  School  for 
Young  Men  in  New  York  City.  Later  he  was 
Director  of  the  Boys  School  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organized  the  Brooklyn 
Exchange  &  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  directed  the  work  for  the  blind  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  been  a  special  student  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  he  was  first  in  organizing  and 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  Univer.sity,  on  the  Education 
of  the  Adult  Blind. 

With  such  a  long  and  valuable  experience 
behind  him,  Mr.  Hayes  is  now  admirably  fitted 


for  the  work  in  Massachusetts,  and  workers 
for  the  blind  await  with  keen  interest  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Mr.  Hayes’  plans  and  ideals. 

J.  W.  JONES 

J.  W.  Jones,  a  well  known  educator  of  Vin¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  to  act  as  superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Supt.  Geo.  D.  Eaton,  who  has  entered 
the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  began  his 
duties  last  week.  Mr.  Eaton  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  during  his  term  of  service 
and  will  resume  his  duties  at  th  ecollege  upon 
his  return. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in 
educational  matters  and  is  qualified  to  assume 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him.  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  is  a  former  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  assisted  in  grading  examination 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent 
at  Des  Moines,  and  the  board  of  education  is 
conversant  with  his  abilities. — From  The  Vin¬ 
ton  (Iowa)  Review. 

SUE  S.  WHITE 

Miss  Sue  S.  White,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  and  newest  recruits  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  blind.  She  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  practically  self-educated  since  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and,  as  she  says,  "still  learn¬ 
ing.”  In  response  to  our  request  for  some 
information  about  herself  she  sent  us  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  which  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘T  have  been  deeply  interested,  all 
my  life,  in  all  sorts  of  social  welfare  work, 
and  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  but 
my  activities  have  been  limited.  They  have 
consisted,  chiefly,  of  such  opportunities  as  are 
afforded  by  women’s  voluntary  organizations, 
which  usually  exist  more  in  theory  than  in 
practical  accomplishment.  For  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  been  pursuing  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  court  reporting  with  my  office  at 
Jackson.  This  work  brought  me  in  touch  with 
a  number  of  people  of  every  class,  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  my  association  with  a  number  of 
w'omen’s  organizations,  I  can  boast  a  fair 
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knowledge  of  my  field,  if  I  do  not  know 
anything  else. 

“As  far  as  this  special  work  is  concerned, 
I  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new 
recruit.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  shall 
grace  or  disgrace  the  profession.  I  was  very 


well  satisfied  with  my  outlook  on  life  before 
called  to  Nashville  to  take  up  the  work.  I 
had  a  well  established  court  reporting  practice 
and  was  studying  law.  It  is  true  that  for 
the  past  few  months  my  moorings  had  been 
somewhat  disturbed  on  account  of  my  younger 
brother  entering  the  army  and  leaving  me 
quite  alone  and  in  none  too  cheerful  a  frame 
of  mind.  This  position  was  offered  to  me, 
unexpectedly  and  unsought,  and  I  saw  fit  to 
accept  it,  even  though  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  leap  in  the  dark  for  me,  and  for  the  present 
at  least,  a  case  of  the  blind  undertaking  to 
lead  the  blind.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  it 
was  not  an  advancement,  but  what  lies  more 
heavily  on  my  mind  is  that  it  may  be  counted, 
— in  the  end. — a  step  forward  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  whose  interests  I  am  here  to 
serve. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  work  for  the  blind 
needs  recruits,  and  that  this  need  is  more 
urgent  now  than  ever  before,  in  view  of  the 
hazard  of  war.  Aside  from  the  general 
human  appeal  that  the  work  holds  in  normal 


times,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  phase  of 
preparedness  that  we  can  not  overlook,  and  I 
feel  amply  justified  in  “joining  the  army,”  in¬ 
tending,  as  I  do,  to  give  it  unreservedly  of 
what  little  ability  I  may  have,  even  though  I 
must  begin  as  a  raw  recruit  and  be  accepted 
on  faith,  if  at  all,  until  I  am  proved  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  other 
members  of  the  profession. 

“This  is  my  story,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
holds  any  special  interest  to  any  one.  I  am 
still  in  the  embryo  state  and  my  only  hope 
of  coming  into  life  and  light  is  my  ‘state  of 
mind.’  ” 

DOROTHY  L.  BLATCHFORD 

When  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  with  headquarters  at  122 
South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  granted 
their  secretary.  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  a  leave  of 
absence  in  June,  1917,  in  order  to  organize  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Activities,  Miss  Dorothy  L 
Blatchford,  her  assistant,  was  asked  to  take 
her  place. 

Miss  Blatchford’s  training  has  been  rather 


DOROTHY  L.  BLATCHFORD 


unusual  in  its  scope.  For  two  years  she 
studied  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois,  and 
then  went  to  Vassar.  After  a  year  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  in  Boston,  she  re- 
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turned  to  Chicago  and  worked  with  the  United 
Charities,  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  later  a  similar 
department  at  the  Central  Free  Dispensary. 
After  this  practical  experience  she  wished  to 
take  her  diploma  at  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  while  complet¬ 
ing  her  course  there,  was  assistant  and  acting 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  until  September,  1917, 
when  .she  was  appointed  permanent  secretary. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Miss 
Blatchford  has  had  a  thorough  grounding  in 
social  service  work. 

DOUGLAS  KEITH 

Douglas  Keith  of  Berkeley,  California,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Joseph 
Sanders. 

Mr.  Keith  is  well  known  to  many  workers 


for  the  blind,  particularly  those  in  the  west 
as  he  was  associated  with  Superintendent 
Wilkinson  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  from  1888  until  his  death 
in  1909,  at  which  time  Mr.  Keith  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent.  He  retained  this  po¬ 
sition  until  1912  when  a  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  school  was  held  by  Governor 
Johnson.  “Keith’s  critics,”  says  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  “unearthed  an  old  statute 
which  required  that  the  principal  of  the  school 
must  have  had  at  least  three  years’  experience 
in  actual  teaching  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  Keith  was  disqualified  on  this  tech¬ 
nical  ground.  Governor  Johnson,  however, 
extolled  Keith  a*s  a  ‘man  of  probity,  fidelity 
and  executive  ability,  who  loyally  and  with 
the  utmost  integrity  had  labored  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school.’  ” 

Mr.  Keith’s  long  experience  with  the  blind 
should  make  him  a  sympathetic  worker  in 
their  behalf. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Two  interesting  publications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  by  this  magazine:  “Le 
Livre  de  I’Aveugle”  (The  Book  of  the  Blind), 
by  G.  Perouze,  a  professor  at  the  National 
Institute  and  Manager  of  the  Association 
Valentine  Hauy,  and  “La  Bibliotheque  des 
Aveugles”  (The  Library  for  the  Blind),  by 
Andre  Dreux,  archivist  paleographer,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  205  pages.  Both  of  these  books  were 
issued  by  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy  and 
are  extensively  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 
interesting  cuts  which  give  the  reader  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  in  the  French  world  of  books. 

The  first  book  explains  with  great  detail 
and  clearness,  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
Braille  system.  It  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  various  methods  of  producing  tactile  print 
and  also  the  reason  why  such  books  are  and 
must  be  so  expensive. 

The  second  work  is  a  history  of  the  Braille 
Library  in  Paris,  which  is  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In 


the  general  library  there  are  50,000  volumes 
and  in  the  musical  library  10,000.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  this  library  is  managed 
entirely  by  blind  librarians,  which  is  no  small 
task  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition 
to  the  usual  routine  involved  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  there  has  to  be  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  over  3,000  people 
who  make  by  hand  copies  of  many  books  in 
Braille.  In  the  United  States  little  is  known 
about  the  wonderful  collections  of  hand 
made  Braille  books  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Many  generous- 
minded  women  throughout  Europe  make  as 
their  contribution  to  the  blind  this  transcrib¬ 
ing  of  ink  print  books  into  raised  type  for 
touch  readers. 

These  two  volumes  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  those  who  visit  Paris  after 
the  war  is  over,  will  make  an  effort  to  go  to 
the  interesting  institution  in  which  this  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  literature  and  music  for 
the  blind  is  housed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Few  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
realize  that  for  practically  a  century  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
has  depended  upon  philanthropic  support. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  1791  until  1893  no 
financial  assistance  was  received  from  public 
funds.  In  that  year  the  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act  was 
passed,  under  which  the  education  of  the  blind 
became  for  the  first  time  compulsory.  In 
terms  of  this  statute,  the  school  authorities 
were  made  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
suitable  elementary  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  the  Education  Act  of  1893  was 
to  supply  education  in  some  useful  profession 
or  trade  which  would  enable  the  blind  to  earn 
their  livelihood  and  to  become  useful  citizens; 
but  unfortunately  no  provision  was  made 
therein  for  the  completion  of  their  education 
and  industrial  training  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 

There  was  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  blind  to  secure  from  the 
British  government  some  provision  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  The  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliamentary  hearings,  but  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  until  1914  when  a  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was 
appointed  by  the  local  Government  Board  (the 
department  of  government  having  charge  of 
Public  Health,  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Registration 
of  Births  and  other  matters  of  local  govern¬ 
ment).  This  Departmental  Committee  was 
clothed  w'ith  governmental  authority  to  call 
witnesses  and  make  any  investigations  it  might 
desire  and  corresponds  with  commissions  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  matter  of  national  interest.  The 
Committee  was  comprised  of  the  following 
members:  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.  P.  (Chair¬ 
man),  A.  A.  Allen,  M.  P.,  H.  W.  T.  Bowyear, 
Secretary  to  the  Charity  Commissioner, 
W.  R.  Davies,  Assistant  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Sir  A.  H.  Downes,  M.  D.,  H.  B. 
Grimsdale,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  R.  S.  Meikle- 
john,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  President  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Ben  Purse,  Sir  T.  J. 
Stafford,  T.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  G.  J.  Wardle, 


M.  P.,  H.  C.  Warrilow,  Mrs.  Alice  Westlake 
and  H.  J.  Wilson.  Secretary  to  Gardiner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  with  R.  B.  Cross,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  Secretary. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  commenting  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  and  some  features 
of  their  report  in  an  interview  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Observer,  said: 

"The  International  Congress  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  in  London  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  offered  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  views  of  the  principal  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  Col¬ 
onies,  and  several  foreign  countries.  Members 
of  the  Committee  paid  visits  of  inspection  to 
the  foremost  establishments  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  short, 
the  inquiry  was  of  a  most  exhaustive  nature, 
and  covered  every  phase  of  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of  those  who,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  dark.” 

The  final  report,  as  issued  in  1917  and 
‘‘Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  His  Majesty,”  comprised  71  folio 
pages.  The  subject  matter  was  dealt  with 
under  the  following  captions: 

1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1889. 

2.  Scope  of  the  Problem. 

3.  Age  of  Incidence  and  Causes. 

4.  Elementary  Education. 

5.  Professional  Training. 

6.  Industrial  Training. 

7.  Workshops. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Organizations. 

9.  The  Poor  Law. 

10.  The  Incapable. 

11.  Pensions. 

12.  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

13.  General  Conclusions  and  Summary  of 
Recommendations. 

In  reviewing  the  report  The  Beacon,  a  mag¬ 
azine  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Committee  is  the  one  which 
suggests  the  necessity  for  setting  up  a  ‘‘Cen¬ 
tral  Authority.”  At  least  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that  it  is  the  one  recommendation 
around  which  all  the  other  suggestions  are 
assembled. 
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Leading  up  to  this  view,  however,  we  are 
told  that  the  Committee  have 

“clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom 
calls  for  the  more  active  intervention  of  the 
State  to  secure  (1)  central  control,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  assistance  for  the  existing  agencies 
of  voluntary  help,  which  could  be  utilized  with 
far  greater  effect  if  centrally  directed,  and 
(2)  additional  assistance  for  the  blind. 

“In  order,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to  such 
of  the  proposals  as  do  not  fall  naturally  with¬ 
in  the  purview  of  any  of  the  existing  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  e.  g.,  the  Education  de¬ 
partments  or  the  Charity  Commission,  we 
recommend  that  a  special  department,  whose 
function  shall  be  the  general  care  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  blind,  shall  be  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  whenever  such  a  ministry 
is  created,  and  in  the  meantime  it  should  be 
set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  this  new  department  is  briefly  but 
clearly  defined,  and  commencing  from  such 
a  basis  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
proper  care  and  protection  of  sightless  people 
is  likely  to  assume  a  definite  and  systematic 
form  of  organization.  This  recommendation, 
therefore,  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
paragraph  220  of  the  Report,  for  it  is  here 
that  a  strengthening  up  of  the  General  Con¬ 
trol  will  derive  its  initiative  and  the  impetus 
essential  for  the  practical  work  it  presumes 
to  undertake. 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration 
of  the  new  department  should  be  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  strong  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  persons  associated  with 
the  care  of  the  blind.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  should  be  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secreta^  of  the  office  in  which  the 
new  department  is  established.  All  matters  of 
policy  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
All  executive  functions  should  be  exercised  by 
the  department,  which  should  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  the  Parliamentary  head  of 
the  office.” 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  of  im¬ 
mense  importance,  but  they  are  rendered  even 
more  significant  by  the  following  phrase: 

“In  our  view,  however,  these  executive 
functions  should  be  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  accepted  by  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary.” 

Obviously,  if  the  power  to  initiate  were 
simply  vested  with  the  civil  servant  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  profit  appreciably  by 
this  new  creation,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 


proviso  indicated  above  ought  to  protect  us 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity. 

The  paragraph  under  review  continues: 

“We  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  should 
consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom  the  Vice- 
Chairman  and  one  member  might  be  paid;  the 
Committee  should  include  a  representative  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
competent  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  ap¬ 
point  sub-committees,  either  for  general  or 
local  purposes.  On  these  committees  persons 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  for  the  blind,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  blind  workpeople,  should  find 
a  place.” 

The  findings  of  this  Committee  are  of  such 
importance  that  we  are  printing  some  of  their 
recommendations  in  full. 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  Blindness 
the  Committee  recommends,  that: 

(o)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  uni¬ 
form  and  more  effectual  notification  of 
opthalmia  neonatorum. 

(fe)  We  desire  to  draw  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  to  the  representations 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  Committee 
that  the  instructions  to  midwives  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  more  ample  protec¬ 
tion  against  opthalmia  neonatorum. 

(f)  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  immediate  treatment  of  all  cases  as  is 
provided  in  certain  large  towns,  e.  g.,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Birmingham,  at  the  present  time. 
Local  authorities  should  be  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  grants  payable  under  the 
Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  Scheme.  Hos¬ 
pital  accommodation  should  be  provided 
wherever  it  is  deficient. 

(d)  Opthalmia  neonatorum  should  be 
made  compulsorily  notifiable  in  Scotland. 

(e)  The  provision  and  wearing  of  goggles 
in  dangerous  occupations  should  be  made  more 
widely  obligatory  than  it  is  at  present. 

(/)  It  would  be  desirable  that  more  pre¬ 
cise  statistics  should  be  kept  of  the  amount 
of  blindness  due  to  mechanical  injury. 

In  dealing  with  Elementary  Education  the 
following  recommendations  were  made: 

(a)  The  attention  of  elementary  education 
authorities  should  be  drawn  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  seeing  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  to  discover  the  aptitudes  of  blind  pupils. 

(b)  Residential  institutions  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  preferable  to  day  centres  for  the 
majority  of  young  children. 

(c)  The  employment  of  blind  teachers 
wherever  practicable  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  salaries  of  blind  teachers  should  be 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  sighted  teachers. 

(d)  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Education  Departments  will  give  their 
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closest  attention  to  the  need  for  Braille  books 
which  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
endeavoring  to  meet. 

(e)  The  education  authorities  should  take 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  or 
classes  for  the  separate  treatment  of  myopic 
and  partially  sighted  children. 

(/)  The  provision  of  a  system  of  public 
elementary  education  in  Ireland  should  be 
established  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(g)  A  uniform  scheme  of  after-care 
should  be  initiated  in  the  elementary  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  we  recommend  that,  a  de¬ 
tailed  register  should  be  made  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  schools  and  that,  by 
means  of  paid  visitors,  the  elementary  educa-^ 
tion  authorities  should  keep  in  touch  with  thef 
children  leaving  elementary  schools,  until  they 
are  transferred  to  the  care  of  either  the  sec¬ 
ondary  education  authority  or  some  recog¬ 
nized  organization  for  the  blind.  The  Central 
Authority  should  work  out  details  of  this 
scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  Education 
Departments. 

(h)  We  recommend  for  consideration 
whether  the  education  of  blind  children  in 
institutions  in  Scotland  might  possibly  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  if  it  were  made  a  charge  on  the 
Central  Education  Fund. 

When  considering  Professional  Training 
the  Committee  recommended  that: 

(o)  The  education  authorities  should  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  provision  of  a  small  schdol 
for  blind  girls  would  not  be  an  advantage. 

(h)  The  attention  of  the  local  education 
authorities  should  be  directed  to  their  powers 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  that  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  forms  of  assistance  from 
charitable  funds  should  be  more  widely 
known. 

(f)  The  Government  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
higher  education  and  professional  training  of 
blind  persons,  and  of  extending  the  grants 
payable  in  respect  of  pupils  undergoing  pro¬ 
fessional  training;  and  the  Central  Authority 
should  endeavor  to  secure  financial  assistance 
for  persons  embarking  on  professional  careers. 

(d)  Wherever  possible  pianoforte  playing 
should  be  combined  with  pianoforte  tuning. 

(e)  With  regard  to  tuning  and  repairing, 
it  is  imperative  that  one  uniform  standard 
should  be  set  up. 

(f)  The  possibility  of  adopting  business 
callings  should  receive  more  consideration. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  case 
of  persons  losing  their  sight  in  adult  life. 
With  proper  encouragement  and  scientific 
training  it  may  be  possible  to  equip  them  to 
resume  their  previous  vocations.  The  Centr.il 
Authority  should  consider  the  best  machinery 
for  discovering  such  cases  and  providing 
proper  treatment  therefor. 

(<7)  The  position  of  blind  typists  should 


receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Central 
Authority.  A  uniform  standard  of  efficiency 
should  be  established.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
a  limited  number  of  blind  typists  might  be 
employed  in  Government  and  other  large 
offices. 

(h)  The  profession  of  massage  offers 
scope  for  remunerative  employment,  provided 
always  that  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  the  persons  to  be  trained  for  this 
career. 

(»■)  The  attention  of  local  education  au¬ 
thorities  should  be  drawn  to  the  desirability 
of  employing  blind  tuners  for  school  pianos. 

The  recommendations  under  Industrial 
Training  were  as  follows: 

(a)  The  trades  at  present  taught  in  this 
country  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  bedding  and  upholstery  busi¬ 
ness. 

(b)  The  period  of  training  required  may 
be  taken  on  the  average  as  four  years  after 
the  age  of  16. 

The  age  limit  within  which  training  may 
begin  with  advantage  is  probably  50  years. 

(c)  We  think  that  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  through  the  Central  Authority 
to  secure  grants  for  persons  going  blind  in 
later  life  who  are  frequently  reduced  to 
serious  straits  while  undergoing  the  period  of 
training. 

(d)  We  consider  that  the  Education  De¬ 
partments  in  consultation  with  the  Central 
Authority  should  co-ordinate  the  schemes  of 
industrial  training  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 

(e)  The  training  institutions  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  workshops  in  order  ;hat 
the  methods  of  training  may  be  based  upon 
the  actual  methods  in  operation  in  the  work¬ 
shops.  The  necessary  steps  can  be  taken,  no 
doubt  without  difficulty,  to  secure  that  young 
pupils  are  kept  apart  from  the  journeymen 
wage  earners. 

(/)  When  pupils  come  from  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  to  the  training  institutions,  their 
after-care  should  normally  be  transferred  to 
the  institution,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  institution  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  placed 
in  suitable  employment  and  that  he  is  duly 
passed  on  to  the  after-care  organization  in  the 
area  where  he  works. 

(g)  We  are  of  opinion  that  blind  instruc¬ 
tors  might  be  more  generally  used  in  indus¬ 
trial  training. 

Regarding  Workshops  the  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  : 

(a)  The  existing  accommodation  should 
be  at  least  doubled,  and  in  the  first  instance 
this  provision  might  be  effected  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  existing  workshops.  As  the  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  are  not  financially  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  expenditure  involved,  we 
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have  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  place  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Authority  for  this  purpose. 

In  Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  workshops 
should  be  established  where  blind  workers  can 
live  the  life  of  the  ordinary  wage-earning 
journeyman. 

(b)  The  Central  Authority  should  make 
arrangements  with  the  spending  departments 
of  the  Government  to  secure  that  in  certain 
contracts  blind  institutions  are  given  the 
preference. 

It  is  necessary  that  inspection  and  standard¬ 
ization  of  production  must  follow.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  a  uniform  system  of 
keeping  accounts  were  generally  adopted. 
Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  systems  of  co¬ 
operative  buying  of  raw  material  and  selling 
of  product,  which  we  are  satisfied  would 
materially  assist  the  institutions  for  the  blind. 

(c)  The  Central  Authority  should  take 
steps  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  competition 
between  existing  institutions  by  securing  the 
amalgamation  or  affiliation  of  the  small  work¬ 
shops  to  the  larger  institutions.  For  this 
purpose  we  consider  that  a  system  of  certifi¬ 
cation  might  be  introduced  and  a  register 
maintained  whereby  the  Ceneral  Authority 
might  indicate  to  the  public  the  institutions 
and  organizations  which  are  co-operating  in  the 
systematic  care  of  the  blind.  By  this  means 
public  charity  would  be  diverted  to  those 
bodies  which  operate  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Central  Authority. 

(d)  The  Central  Authority  Sttould  also 
have  funds  at  its  disposal  to  make  grants  for 
the  assistance  of  the  certified  institutions  and 
organizations ;  and,  in  making  such  grants, 
should  take  steps  to  establish  schemes  where¬ 
by  a  minimum  wage  would  be  secured. 

(e)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  amalgamation  of  workshops  in  London. 

(/)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  classify 
work  and  workers  so  as  to  secure  that  suit¬ 
able  contracts  are  placed  in  shops  where  the 
workers  have  special  adaptability  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  work  to  be  done.  The  affilia¬ 
tion  of  workshops  as  suggested  in  (c)  above 
would  facilitate  this. 

(ff)  The  care  of  persons  working  at  home 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Central  Authority.  It  is  imperative  that  such 
persons  should  be  visited  and  assisted  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  the  marketing  of 
their  goods,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Central 
Authority  to  determine  upon  a  systematic 
scheme  on  these  lines,  to  be  carried  out  either 
by  the  large  institutions  or  by  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  outdoor  blind,  or  by  both, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  local  circum¬ 
stances.  In  this  connection  the  scheme  set 


on  foot  by  the  National  Institute  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  great  value. 

(h)  The  Central  Authority  should  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  employment  of 
blind  women. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  observa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors ; 

It  remains  for  the  Committee  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  inquiry  which  they  made  into 
the  care  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in 
the  war.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  men  are 
very  adequately  provided  for  at  St.  Ehinstan’s 
Hostel,  and  that  active  steps  are  taken  by  the 
National  Institute  of  the  Blind  to  secure  their 
future  welfare  after  they  leave  the  Hostel. 
The  Committee  feels  that  the  steps  taken  to 
ensure  the  welfare  of  the  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  merits  the  greatest  confidence  and  ap¬ 
probation. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  says: 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
come  and  the  recommendations  which  we  make 
after  careful  examination,  spread  over  three 
years,  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
blind. 

We  want  to  impress  upon  the  country  the 
extremely  hopeful  nature  of  this  problem.  It 
will  be  observed  that  whereas  in  England  and 
Wales  one  in  1,285  were  reported  as  blind  in 
1901,  the  last  census  return  shows  this  num¬ 
ber  to  be  reduced  to  one  in  1,370. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  adopted,  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  the  population  will  be  gradually  and  per¬ 
manently  reduced.  We  might  well  hope  that 
each  decade  would  see  a  diminution  in  the 
numbers  both  of  those  who  are  blind  from 
birth  and  those  who  are  blind  from  accident, 
if  effect  is  given  by  the  State  and  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  the  recommendations  which  we 
have  submitted. 

Now  that  our  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
and  by  well-directed  effort  we  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  numbers  of  the  blind,  and  at  the 
same  time  materially  improve  the  condition  of 
those  whose  sight  we  cannot  restore,  we  ought 
not,  as  a  nation,  to  rest  content  until  at  least 
we  have  set  an  example  to  all  other  natioms. 

A  great  nation  ought  undoubtedly  to  direct 
a  portion  of  its  resources  towards  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  wise  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
weak  and  suffering  members  amongst  its  citi¬ 
zens.  In  years  to  come  it  should  be  part  of 
Great  Britain’s  pride  that  in  these  Islands  can 
be  studied  the  best  methods  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  best  treatment  of 
those  whose  blindness  cannot  by  any  human 
knowledge  or  resource  be  averted. 
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DELAWARE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  new  factory  building  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  a  splendid  improvement  to  the 
Blind-Shop.  It  is  light  and  airy,  well  heated 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  blind  work¬ 
ers.  A  garage  has  been  added  and  the  Ford 
delivery  car  is  operated  by  a  High  School  boy 
after  school  hours.  There  are  eleven  blind 
workers  in  residence  in  the  shop,  four  day 
workers,  and  two  men  and  two  women  work¬ 
ing  at  their  homes  on  the  work  of  the  shop, 
a  total  of  nineteen  active  blind  workers.  Of 
these  five  started  into  work  in  1917.  Two 
colored  men  have  been  admitted,  one  from 
Wilmington,  and  one  from  Sussex  county, 
and  we  now  have  a  child  13  years  old 
who  besides  being  blind  is  paralyzed  in  one 
leg  and  too  helpless  to  be  admitted  to  a  school 
for  the  blind.  We  have  brought  this  boy  to 
the  shop  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Over¬ 
brook,  who  is  giving  him  the  rudiments  of 
an  education,  the  first  he  has  ever  received. — 
(From  1917  Report.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Library  of  Congress — Reading  Room  for  the 
Blind 

HARRIET  L.  STONE,  CORRESPONDENT 

Last  July,  Miss  Agnes  H.  Campbell,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wellesley,  1917,  was  appointed  assistant 
in  the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind.  Since 
1914,  Miss  Campbell  has  been  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  and  spent  her  summers  do¬ 
ing  practical  work  among  the  sightless. 

Members  of  the  Serbian  Commission,  re¬ 
cently  in  Washington,  were  interested  visitors 
in  the  Room  for  the  Blind.  Of  the  thousands 
of  enlisted  men  streaming  through  Washing¬ 
ton  en  route  to  camps  or  an  “American  port,” 
many  have  visited  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  inquired  concerning  methods  of  reading 
for  persons  without  sight. 

New  books  in  all  types  have  been  added  to 
the  collection;  among  them  popular  war 
books,  fiction,  works  on  anatomy,  medicine, 
faradism  and  law. 

Two  interesting  lectures  announced  for 


March  are  by  Congressman  C.  B.  Timberlake 
of  Colorado,  on  “My  Trip  Through  the 
Trenches,”  and  a  talk  on  Flying,  by  (3ol. 
Charles  H.  Lee,  of  the  British  Aviation  Mis¬ 
sion.  Col.  Lee  has  for  several  weeks  been 
making  daily  flights  over  Washington.  One 
of  his  recent  passengers  was  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Schall  (blind)  of  Minnesota,  who 
will  introduce  Col.  Lee  when  he  addresses  his 
blind  audience.  Mr.  Schall  reports  the  air 
trip  his  happiest  experience  since  becoming 
blind. 

A  baritone  and  a  harpist  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  of  New  York  have 
given  recitals.  Various  soloists  from  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Band  have  contributed  charming 
musical  evenings.  Artists  have  presented  the 
folk  songs  of  France,  Russia,  Greece,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  “Endymion,”  by  Liza  Lehman 
was  sung  by  the  Rubinstein  Qub. 

Under  escort  of  a  lecturer,  blind  readers 
have  inspected  the  decorations  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

According  to  custom,  hot  house  flowers  are 
supplied  for  the  entertainments  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  these  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  blind  guests. 

KENTUCKY 
School  for  the  Blind 
No  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  sewing  circle  or 
any  war  service  organization  has  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  workers  than  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind,  according  to  Miss  Susan  B. 
Merwin,  superintendent,  who  says  that  the 
children  of  all  ages  at  the  institution  are  al¬ 
most  constantly  sewing  or  knitting  articles  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  army  nurses  and  hos¬ 
pital  attendants.  They  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  all  their  spare 
time  is  devoted  to  Red  Cross  work.  One  blind 
boy.  Miss  Merwin  says,  had  to  have  his  knit¬ 
ting  taken  from  him  to  keep  him  literally  from 
“working  himself  to  death.” 

“Why,  Miss  Merwin,”  he  said  plaintively, 
when  deprived  of  his  wool  and  needles,  “it’s 
the  last  thing  I  think  about  when  I  go  to  bed 
and  the  first  thing  I  think  about  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Vivid  descriptions  of  conditions  “over  there,” 
stories  from  France  and  Belgium  and  talks 
by  Red  Cross  representatives  and  the  children’s 
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teachers  have  fired  the  blind  children  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  one  result  was  a  play  written 
jointly  by  members  of  a  language  class  whose 
ages  averaged  about  12  years.  The  play  was 
written  as  a  class  exercise  and  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  Blye  Allan,  one 
of  the  teachers.  The  play  was  called  “Christ¬ 
mas  in  a  Red  Cross  Hospital,”  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  the  children’s  thoughts. 

Briefly,  the  play’s  story  was  as  follows:  Two 
French  soldiers  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital,  in  a 
Belgian  town,  two  days  before  Christmas  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  having  an  “American  Christ¬ 
mas”  for  their  American  nurses  and  doctors, 
and  enlist  the  aid  of  “Private  Brown,”  an 
American  soldier.  On  his  way  to  the  hospital 
Brown  finds  two  destitute  Belgian  children 
asleep  in  a  doorway.  He  takes  them  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  occasion  is  turned  into  a 
celebration  for  the  children.  While  the  chil¬ 
dren  sleep  the  French  soldiers  carve  out  toys 
for  their  little  guests,  and  then  “Christmas 
Spirit”  appears  and  changes  the  crude  wood¬ 
en  playthings  into  more  beautiful  things.  When 
they  awake  an  American  Santa  Claus  pays 
them  a  visit  and  brings  a  letter  with  a  box  of 
knitted  things  from  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  for  the  kind-hearted  French  soldiers. 

Incidental  music  for  the  appearance  of 
“Christmas  Spirit”  was  composed  and  played 
by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  class.  Luster  McFar¬ 
land. — (From  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  7,  1918.) 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Co-education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 
On  January  3rd  the  Orleans  parish  school 
board  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  the  New  Orleans  parish  schools  and 
on  February  4th  a  class  was  opened  in  the 
Normal  School  building  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Sadie  Jacobs. 

Miss  Jacobs  is  a  graduate  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind.  After  receiving  her  diploma 
from  the  latter  school,  she  took  a  two-year 
normal  course.  For  the  past  four  years  Miss 
Jacobs  has  been  giving  her  services  to  the 
blind  inmates  of  the  Touro  Shakespeare  Alms¬ 
house,  and  to  individual  home  teaching  of  the 
New  Orleans  blind. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind 

EDITH  H.  MARSH,  CORRESPONDENT 
The  third  semi-annual  exhibit  and  sale  of 
blind-made  articles  was  held  at  L.  S.  Donald¬ 
son’s  Department  Store  during  the  week  of 
November  12th.  There  were  four  or  five 
workers  demonstrating  each  day  and  a  group 
of  young  blind  musicians  gave  patriotic  con¬ 
certs  during  the  afternoons.  We  made  many 
more,  though  smaller,  sales  than  we  did  be¬ 
fore,  doing  a  total  business  of  $700.00  Thiny- 
five  workers  were  represented,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  was  done  by  15.  During 
14  months  we  have  sold  $2000.00  worth  of 
articles  for  the  blind  home-workers. 

The  Red  Cross  Circle,  organized  in  August, 
meets  every  week  at  headquarters.  The  twelve 
blind  members,  with  several  seeing  friends, 
knit  sweaters,  socks,  mufflers  and  wristlets, 
sew  up  machine-knit  sweaters  and  hem  nap¬ 
kins,  tray  cloths  and  towels  for  hospital  use. 

The  Progress  Club,  with  an  active  member¬ 
ship  of  18  young  blind  men  and  women  and 
an  associate  membership  of  seeing  people, 
meets  monthly  for  an  informal  program.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vital  move¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  At  the  January  meeting 
prominent  representatives  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  told  of  the  war  work  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

Our  newly  established  ticket  bureau  affords 
enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of  blind  friends. 

MARYLAND 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 

MINNIE  E.  HICKS,  CORRESPONDENT 
Under  the  direction  of  Campaig^n  Manager 
Bert  Wells,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  was  recently  conducted  in  Baltimore 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Eighteen 
“teams”  were  organized,  having  as  their  cap¬ 
tains  men  prominent  in  the  business  circles 
of  the  city  and  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 
Reinforced  by  the  press,  through  which  the 
campaign  was  each  day  given  wide  publicity, 
the  captain  of  each  team,  with  from  six  to 
twelve  helpers  of  his  own  selection,  canvassed 
the  territory  assigned  to  him.  Several  times 
during  the  week  of  the  campaign,  luncheons 
were  held  at  one  of  the  city’s  largest  hotels. 
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where  the  workers  met  to  report  progress  and 
discuss  new  measures.  Under  the  inspiration 
that  comes  with  concerted  activity  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  worthy  cause,  the  teams  vied  with 
one  another  in  earnestness  and  zeal;  and  in 
spite  of  the  constant  demand  of  the  present 
day  upon  both  sympathy  and  purse — or,  pos¬ 
sibly,  because  that  very  demand  is  making  us 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others — the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  responded  readily  and 
generously  to  the  appeal. 

At  the  last  campaign  luncheon,  reports 
showed  the  fund  to  have  reached  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  remaining  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  was  assumed  by  the  Maryland  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  this  Association  are  now  at  work  in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  state,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  required  sum  will  soon  be 
in  hand. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

To  pay  present  debt  ($6,000). 

To  equip  the  workshop  with  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  necessary  to  employ  a  waiting  list  of 
more  than  one  hundred  blind,  and  to  provide 
for  possible  blinded  soldiers,  and  to  remodel 
building  to  admit  same. 

To  provide  additional  teachers  and  to  in¬ 
crease  salaries. 

To  meet  increased  general  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 

To  extend  the  Home-Teaching  Department. 

To  provide  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  increase 
in  remuneration  for  future  two  hundred  and 
fifty  employes  (now  averaging  only  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  week). 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  es¬ 
tablished  about  ten  years  ago,  now  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind  men  and 
women  continuously.  Many  of  them  make 
brooms.  Men  engaged  in  this  work  are,  as  a 
rule,  self-supporting.  Many  make  fair  wages 
at  caning  chairs.  Others  make  mattresses  and 
mops,  weave  hammocks,  etc.  Others  are 
taught  to  tune  and  repair  pianos,  and  go  out 
from  the  workshop  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  industries  also  include  the  weaving  of 
rugs  and  other  articles,  basketry,  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting,  sewing,  and  fancy-work.  Men  and 
women  are  trained  as  telephone  operators,  and 
many  i  are  now  being  employed  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  em¬ 
ployers. 


When  helpless  blind  people  are  put  to  work, 
they  are  given  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage 
of  three  dollars  per  week,  plus  their  earnings 
of  from  one  to  three  dollars.  This  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  a  person  aiming  at  self-sup¬ 
port.  The  cost  of  operating  the  workshop  has 
increased  steadily,  and  machinery  and  stock 
have  advanced  in  price. 

Some  of  the  money  realized  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  already  been  applied  to  augment  the 
salaries  of  both  workers  and  instructors,  and 
the  other  plans  above  outlined  are  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  pushed  towards  execution.  The  good  re¬ 
sults  of  the  campaign,  however,  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  material  benefit.  It  has  accomplished, 
we  believe,  something  of  even  greater  moment, 
in  bringing  the  work  for  the  blind  so  definitely 
before  the  sighted  public.  It  seems  not  too 
sanguine  to  predict  that,  by  the  time  the  last 
dollar  of  the  hundred  thousand  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  in,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  state  will  have  heard  for  the 
first  time  that  there  are  educated,  self-sup¬ 
porting  blind  persons  taking  their  part  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  who  will  hereafter  be 
willing  to  give  to  those  working  against  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  not  simply  the  helping 
dollars,  but  the  far  more  important  helping 
hand. 

MONTANA 
School  for  the  Blind 

MARTHA  RUSSELL,  CORRESPONDENT 
Soon  after  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  request 
came  to  us  for  aid  for  those  who  lost  their 
sight.  As  our  school  is  small,  our  contribution 
would  not  be  large  if  contributed  by  the  pupils. 
So  they  decided  to  deny  themselves  some 
amusement  or  pleasure  and  take  the  money 
from  the  Amusement  Fund  which  is  kept  up 
by  donations  and  sale  of  articles  made.  A 
vote  was  taken  among  the  pupils  and  five  dol¬ 
lars  voted  from  the  Fund.  This  with  some 
from  the  teachers  was  forwarded  direct  to 
the  school  at  Halifax. 

NEW  YORK 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
The  usual  festivities  with  which  the  pupils 
of  this  institution  are  entertained  on  Hallo¬ 
ween  night  were  abandoned  in  1917  and  re¬ 
placed  by  something  of  a  totally  different 
character.  The  students  presented  a  pageant 
or  mask  entitled  the  “Drawing  of  the  Sword.” 
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This  little  play  was  published  shortly  after 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war.  It  is 
designed  not  only  to  stir  up  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  but  also  to  justify 
our  resentment  against  Germany.  It  portrays 
with  most  vivid  and  touching  language  the 
terrible  state  of  misery  and  destitution  the 
people  of  the  smaller  European  countries 
have  been  reduced  to. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  labored  with  per¬ 
sistence  and  energy  to  render  their  lines  ap¬ 
pealing  and  effective.  The  teachers  sacrificed 
most  of  their  spare  time  in  preparing  the 
costumes,  and  strove  with  zeal  and  patience  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  awkwardness 
of  motion  on  the  stage.  The  people  of  Batavia 
were  invited  to  witness  the  mask  by  paying  a 
small  admission.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
of  outsiders  present  on  the  appointed  night. 

Three  girls  dressed  as  goddesses  and  per¬ 
sonifying  liberty,  truth  and  justice  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Each  warring  nation  en¬ 
tered  one  after  another  and  each  in  turn  pro¬ 
claimed  why  it  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and 
sought  to  justify  itself  for  so  doing.  Each  na¬ 
tion  as  it  came  in  was  accompanied  by  its  own 
national  music  At  length  when  all  the  allied 
nations  were  gathered  around  the  dias  of  the 
three  goddesses  and  were  mourning  over  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  conflict,  the  strains 
of  “Hail,  Columbia”  suddenly  broke  forth 
from  the  orchestra  with  a  ringing  message  of 
cheer  and  encouragement.  Then  America, 
represented  by  a  girl  and  attired  like  the  god¬ 
dess  of  liberty,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
heralded  by  a  big  American  flag  and  Red 
Cross  nurses,  and  followed  by  two  troops  of 
American  soldiers. 

They  were  greeted  by  a  hail  of  welcome 
from  the  allied  nations  and  by  a  wild  burst 
of  applause  from  the  audience.  After  Amer¬ 
ica  had  returned  the  salute,  the  tableau  sang 
the  national  hymns  of  the  different  countries 
represented. 

The  spectators  manifested  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  mask,  and  many  urged  that  it  should 
be  repeated  in  an  auditorium  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Everybody  was  animated 
with  a  patriotic  spirit.  The  proceeds  were 
turned  over  to  the  Local  Red  Cross  chapter. 
The  pageant  was  again  presented  in  our 
chapel  on  December  seventh  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


to  be  used  in  their  work  at  the  training  camps. 
Although  persistent  labor  and  hard  effort  were 
required  to  make  the  mask  such  a  success, 
every  one  who  participated  in  it  or  assisted 
in  its  preparation,  felt  amply  repaid  by  the 
effect  produced  upon  those  who  witnessed  it 

The  Young  Men’s  Literary  Society  of  this 
school  gave  a  minstrel  show  on  December 
fourteenth.  The  program  was  so  arranged  by 
a  delightful  mingling  of  songs  and  comical 
sketches  that  all  danger  of  monotony  was 
avoided.  The  latest  popular  songs  were  ren¬ 
dered  by  soloists,  by  the  quartet  and  chorus. 
As  the  night  was  very  stormy  and  there  were 
several  other  attractions  in  the  city,  few  peo¬ 
ple  from  outside  attended.  However,  the 
pupils  and  faculty  of  the  institution  formed 
a  very  enthusiastic  audience,  and  every  one 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  two  hours 
of  keen  and  wholesome  enjoyment.  The 
members  of  the  society  managed  the  show 
almost  entirely  alone,  although  the  instructor 
in  elocution  and  one  or  two  other  teachers 
contributed  their  valuable  help. 

There  were  two  new  teachers  secured  this 
year.  Miss  Van  Dusen,  of  Newark,  N.  Y., 
filled  the  vacancy  as  teacher  of  domestic 
science,  while  Mr.  Hint,  a  graduate  of  Ro¬ 
chester  University,  assumed  charge  of  the 
literary  department. 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

E.  M.  VAN  CXEVE,  CORRESPONDENT 

Pupils  of  the  New  York  Institute  have  taken 
great  interest  in  relief  measures  and  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  Several  of  the 
pupils  have  themselves  purchased  $50  bonds 
and  contributions  have  been  regularly  made 
to  the  Children  of  America’s  Army  of  Relief 
for  the  suffering  children  of  Poland,  Belgium, 
Armenia  and  Syria,  and  especially  to  the  fund 
for  relief  of  the  blinded  in  Halifax.  The  con¬ 
tributions  have  represented  in  some  cases  real 
sacrifice  and  in  some  cases  the  earnings  of  the 
pupils. 

A  chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  been 
established  by  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute.  For  months  the  girls  have  been  de¬ 
voting  their  spare  time  and  most  of  their 
manual  training  periods  to  knitting.  A  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  senior  Red  Cross  has  existed  among 
the  lady  teachers  for  a  year. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  this  year  before 
the  dismissal  for  the  holidays  by  the  usual 
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Christmas  Entertainment  with  distribution  of 
gifts  for  the  little  children  and  a  box  of  candy 
for  all.  The  sweets  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  sugar,  were  of  the  kind  which 
requires  only  a  small  quantity  of  that  rare 
■commodity.  The  entertainment  was  largely 
attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils. 

New  York’s  desperate  coal  shortage  was 
felt  by  the  Institute  and  an  extension  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  by  one  week  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  lack  of  fuel. 

Touched  by  the  stories  of  the  Halifax  situ¬ 
ation,  pupils  of  the  school  approached  the 
Principal  and  suggested  that  if  the  Halifax 
School  were  willing  to  loan  some  of  its  pupils 
they  would  find  a  warm  welcome  at  the  New 
York  School.  This  suggestion  took  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  pupils  which  was  duly 
forwarded  to  Sir  Frederick  Fraser. 

Association  for  the  Blind 

DR.  FINLEY  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  has  long  been  a  firm 
friend  of  work  for  the  blind  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  serving  as  its  President  from  May, 
1910,  to  June,  1915,  when  he  resigned  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  June,  1917,  he 
was  re-elected  as  President  to  succeed  the  late 
Joseph  H.  Choate. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
DIFFICULT  BLIND  CASES. 

In  October  the  Association  called  a  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  blind 
man  who,  because  of  age,  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  is  not  able  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
Representatives  of  the  following  co-operating 
organizations  were  present: 

The  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 

The  New  York  Charitable  Organization. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

The  Hebrew  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Ziegler  Magazine 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

The.  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Charles  VV.  Holmes,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  and  Superintendent 
of  Training  and  Employment  for  Men  for  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  also 
attended  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

This  meeting  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  above-named  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  organizations  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  to  deal  with  certain  cases  by 
co-operative  effort,  the  meetings  to  be  held  at 
the  Lighthouse  with  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin  as 
Chairman. 

GIFT  OF  ORGAN. 

In  response  to  a  plea  made  by  our  Secretary 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1916  the  Association 
has  been  presented  with  a  small  but  beautiful 
pipe  organ,  with  electric  motor,  given  in 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Babbitt  by  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  This  instrument  has  already  given 
much  pleasure  to  the  blind  connected  with 
the  Lighthouse,  and  it  is  hoped  that  organ 
recitals  will  become  a  regular  feature. 

N.  Y.  City  Public  Library 

LUCILLE  GOLDTHWAITE,  CORRESPONDENT 
In  this  year  of  the  adoption  of  Revised 
Braille,  grade  one  and  a  half,  it  is  perhaps  of 
some  interest  to  know  that  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  out  of  a  circulation  of  31,875 
for  the  year  1917,  sent  out  9,294  books  and 
magazines  embossed  in  the  Revised  Braille, 
grade  two.  The  circulation  of  this  amount 
of  material  in  grade  two,  the  output  of  the 
English  presses,  indicates  that  Revised  Braille 
in  its  simpler  form  will  find  a  considerable 
element  of  the  reading  public  ready  to  receive 
it.  Among  the  1032  readers  who  used  the 
library  during  the  year  were  200  who  applied 
from  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  circulation  for 
supplementary  reading  matter  and  these,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  applicants  for  ma¬ 
terial  in  Revised  Braille,  grade  two. 

The  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in 
New  York  Point  equalled  9315.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  music  scores,  not  included  in  the  above 
figures,  amounted  to  1350  in  Point  and  906  in 
Braille. 

The  world’s  deepening  concern  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  blindness  is  reflected  daily  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  to  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
which  is  located  in  the  central  building,  and 
in  the  serious  attitude  of  these  visitors  toward 
the  work. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 
The  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion  southwest  of  Raleigh  was  laid  December 
3rd  with  rites  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  Masons  in  the  presence  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  school  and  a  number  of  towns¬ 
people.  Threatening  weather  prevented  a  large 
attendance,  but  Judge  R.  H.  Sykes,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  as  orator  of  the  occasion, 
had  an  interested  audience. 

Present  for  the  ceremonies  were  two  ladies 
who,  as  little  girls  in  1848,  witnessed  the  rites 
attendant  upon  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  main  building  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  school.  Superintendent  John  E.  Ray, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonials,  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  institution  and  its  friends 
to  the  Masons  for  their  assistance  and  de¬ 
clared  that  part  of  his  dream  for  a  new  State 
institution  on  the  cottage  system  had  been 
realized  with  the  first  steps  in  the  construction 
of  these  new  buildings. 

All  around  the  crowd  which  stood  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  laying  of  the  stone  were  evidences 
of  active  building  operations,  with  workmen, 
newly  broken  ground,  felled  trees  and  build¬ 
ing  material  everywhere  The  work  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  that  the  next  session 
will  find  the  students  in  new  and  roomy  quar¬ 
ters,  where  there  will  be  plenty  of  fresh  coun¬ 
try  air,  lots  of  trees,  room  for  recreation  and 
above  all,  safety  from  fire. 

Music  by  the  band  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  songs  by  the  students  of  the 
school  featured  the  program.  With  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  with  the 
building  turned  over  to  the  lodge  for  the  event 
by  Col.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  the  preliminary 
rites  gone  through  with,  the  cornerstone  was 
lowered  into  place  with  grand  lodge  honors, 
after  there  had  been  placed  in  the  receptacle 
for  the  purpose  a  copper  box  containing  many 
articles. 

Then  followed  the  squaring,  the  leveling 
and  the  plumbing  of  the  stone  with  respective 
reports  to  the  grand  master  that  the  crafts¬ 
men  had  performed  their  duties ;  and  the  pour¬ 
ing  upon  the  stone  of  the  corn  of  nourishment, 
the  wine  of  refreshment  and  the  oil  of  joy. 
The  concluding  ceremonies  of  delivering  the 


work  over  to  the  officials  of  the  institution 
were  impressively  concluded  and  the  grand 
orator.  Judge  R.  H.  Sykes,  was  presented  by 
the  grand  master  for  the  oration.  He  said  in 
part: 

“The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  here  to¬ 
day  is  a  very  insignificant  and  immaterial 
event.  This  signifies  only  the  starting  of  the 
building  in  its  material  sense  The  true  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  real  building  is  in  the  lives  and 
hearts  and  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
and  train  the  young  lives  that  come  here  for 
preparation,  and  the  true  structure,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  building,  in  its  highest  conception  consists 
in  the  elevation  of  character,  the  training  of 
the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  life  of  the 
students  of  this  school.  Your  building  may 
be  reared  high  toward  Heaven’s  dome,  it  may 
spread  out  and  cover  acres  of  ground,  built  of 
marble  and  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  and 
splendid  equipment;  but  unless  the  spirit  that 
inhabits  the  building,  and  unless  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  life  taught  in  the  school  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  your 
institution  will  fail.  In  those  things  will  be 
the  depth,  breadth  and  strength  of  your  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  shall  be  reared  the  super¬ 
structure  of  beauty  and  nobility  of  character 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  go  out  from  it.” — 
(From  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Dec. 
4,  1917). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  on 
January  25th,  J.  R.  Alderman,  a  member  of 
the  board,  was  appointed  to  fill,  temporarily, 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  which  was  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Superintendent  John 
E.  Ray. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

EMILY  D.  LEWIS,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  articles  made  by  the  blind  women  who 
sew  for  the  Ohio  Commission  are  sold  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  throughout  the  State,  of  which 
Oeveland  is  one.  Naturally  the  Qeveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  project  because  fifty-four  local  women 
sew  for  the  Commission.  As  a  result,  there¬ 
fore,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  this  So¬ 
ciety  to  increase  the  number  of  sales  in  the 
Qeveland  center.  The  Higbee  Company,  one 
of  the  leading  department  stores  of  the  City, 


to 


Partially  Blind  Women  at  Work  in  a  Cincinnati  Soap  Factory 


has  given  free  space  on  the  main  floor,  since 
1913,  for  the  sale  of  blind  made  work.  The 
saleswoman  in  this  department  is  paid  by  the 
State  Commission  direct  but  she  is  also  in 
close  touch  with  the  Cleveland  Society. 

Several  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Society  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  sales  of 
this  department  to  the  maximum.  For  three 
years  the  assistance  of  the  women  of  various 
church  societies  was  enlisted  and  successful 
results  were  obtained.  Each  Society  had  one 
week  during  the  season,  in  which  its  members 
were  responsible  for  the  increase  of  sales. 
The  women  took  turns  in  assisting  the  regu¬ 
lar  clerk.  Each  woman  solicited  trade  from 
her  special  group  of  friends,  urging  them  to 
make  their  purchases  during  her  particular 
day  at  the  counter.  An  accurate  account  of 
the  sales  made  by  each  society  was  kept,  and 
thus  a  friendly  rivalry  was  created  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  greatly  increased  patronage  for  the 
department.  In  several  instances  the  weekly 
sales  amounted  to  almost  $200  over  and  above 
the  normal  receipts. 

After  three  seasons,  however,  this  plan  grad¬ 
ually  wore  itself  out  and  the  local  Society  was 
obliged  to  devise  new  means  to  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  present  system  seems  even  more  prom¬ 
ising  than  the  one  just  described.  In  the  fall 
of  1917  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Society 


to  the  Philanthropy  Committee  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  the  City.  (The 
Federation  includes  86  clubs  with  an  approx¬ 
imate  total  membership  of  19,000).  No  one 
Committee  is  able  to  reach  all  Club  members, 
at  one  given  time,  but  the  Philanthropy  Com¬ 
mittee  gladly  consented  to  forward  the  move¬ 
ment  in  those  clubs  with  which  it  deals  this 
year,  anticipating  that  thus  a  permanent  in¬ 
terest  might  be  created  which  would  gradually 
widen  as  other  clubs  could  be  reached.  A  sub¬ 
committee  was  immediately  formed  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  subject  to  several  of  the  City  Clubs. 
The  plan  is  to  ask  each  club  member  to  pledge 
herself  to  buy  at  least  $1.00  worth  of  blind 
made  articles  during  the  year,  and  to  indicate 
the  month  in  which  she  prefers  to  make  her 
purchase.  Pledges  are  to  be  signed  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  the  subcommittee  retaining  one  copy,  and 
the  prospective  purchaser  the  other.  When 
the  women  buy  their  goods,  they  surrender 
their  slips  at  the  counter.  This  method  gives 
the  sub-committee  a  means  of  checking  up, 
and  toward  the  end  of  each  month  post  card 
reminders  are  sent  to  those  women  who  have 
not  made  their  promised  purchase. 

.\ltho  this  plan  has  only  been  in  operation  a 
few  months,  it  is  working  successfully  as  in¬ 
creased  sales  have  already  resulted.  It  is  a 
plan  which  would  seem  to  have  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future;  a  plan  which  might  be 
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used  by  other  organizations  with  similar  prob¬ 
lems;  a  plan,  too,  of  which  the  Philanthropy 
Committee  may  well  be  proud. 

Conference  of  Day  and  Residential  School 
Teachers 

The  best  methods  of  training  blind  children 
were  considered  at  a  conference  held  Feb.  21- 
22  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Those  responsible  for  the  training  of  blind 
and  partially  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Qeveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Al¬ 
liance  and  Mansfield,  met  with  the  teachers  of 
the  state  institution  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  Ohio  has  un¬ 
der  instruction  a  larger  number  of  blind  and 
partially  blind  childr'’  i  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  residential  and  day  schools  for  the 
blind,  is  most  hearty.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
the  Supervisor  of  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  and  Superintendent 
Campbell  are  close  friends  and  they  have  al¬ 
most  unconsciously  made  it  their  business  to 
stimulate  a  similar  friendship  between  their 
teachers.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  group  of 
workers  in  any  educational  field  could  be 
brought  together.  The  alertness,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  devotion  of  these  teachers  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  was  strikingly  manifest  in 
the  brilliant  papers  presented  by  them.  Every 
one  was  helped  by  this  commingling  of  ideas. 
Each  had  some  contribution  to  make  whereby 
blind  children  would  be  benefitted  and  not 
the  least  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  smaller  communities  were  just 
as  keen  and  successful  as  those  from  the 
larger  cities.  The  kindlv  interest  between  the 
day  school  teachers  and  the  instructors  in  the 
Columbus  institution  is  of  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  value. 


In  one  sentence,  the  purpose  of  every  per¬ 
son  attending  the  convention  was  to  find  out 
how  best  to  train  blind  and  partially  blind 
boys  and  girls  so  that  they  may  fit  themselves 
into  their  environment  and  become  useful,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  self  supporting  citizens. — 
(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Feb.,  1918.) 

CANADA 

Montreal 

School  For  the  Blind 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Austin,  Director  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Montreal  School  for 
the  Blind  since  1912,  and  a  former  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  Roy  Goldie,  one  of  the  first 
graduates  of  the  Montreal  School  for  the 
Blind,  have  recently  secured  two  good  organ 
appointments. 

Mr.  Austin  has  become  the  organist  and 
choir-master  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church, 
Lachine.  This  church  is  located  about  five 
miles  from  the  Montreal  School,  but  it  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  fifteen  mile  ride  on  the  cars  to 
reach  it  as  it  has  no  cross  country  railway 
connection.  In  addition  to  playing  the  organ 
and  training  the  choir  he  is  frequently  called 
upon,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Friday  evening  Intercession  service. 
Mr.  Austin  before  accepting  this  position  used 
to  read  the  lessons  at  St.  Philip’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Montreal  West. 

Mr.  Goldie  has  just  become  the  organist  of 
St.  Columba’s  Church,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  School. 

The  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind  has  just 
received  a  legacy  of  $10,000  which  brings  the 
endowment  of  the  school  up  to  $52,000.00. 
The  buildings  and  land  are  appraised  at 
$175,000.00. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  SURVEY  THE  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Appointed  by  Governor  M.  G.  Brumbauarh,  December  18,  1916 
Transmitted  to  His  Excellency,  Martin  O.  Brumbaugrh,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  24,  1917 


The  Committee  appointed  by  you,  December 
18,  1916,  whose  function  you  desired  to 
be:  “that  of  making  a  survey  of  the  present 
provisions  for  the  blind  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  study  of  their  future  needs  and  the 
best  methods  of  meeting  those  needs,  and  in 
general  to  take  such  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
whole  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  these 
people  as  to  give  them  the  largest  possible 
training  and  the  best  guarantee  for  entrance 
upon  a  vocation  suited  to  their  limitations 
which  our  people  can  possibly  provide,”  re¬ 
spectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

MEETINGS 

The  Committee  has  held  five  meetings  as 
follows : 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  January  17,  1917 ; 

At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  February  16,  1917 ; 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  March 
19,  1917; 

At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  April  5,  1917 ;  and 

At  Harrisburg,  April  26,  1917. 

number  of  pennsyt-vania's  bund 

No  accurate  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  any  unit  of  government  can 
be  made.  That  such  information  is  lacking 
when  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  statistical  data  concerning  every 
sort  of  enterprise  is  due  to  two  principal 
causes :  the  lack  of  a  generally  accepted  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness  and  of  an  accurate  method 
of  enumerating  our  blind  population.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exact  and  scientific  definition  of 
the  oculist,  only  he  is  blind  to  whose  brain 
the  optic  nerve  conveys  not  even  the  sensa¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  ray  of  light.  If  this  defini¬ 
tion  be  accepted,  the  number  of  blind  is  small 
indeed.  But  for  the  determination  of  such 
practical  questions  as  education  and  employ¬ 
ment,  we  must  include  in  any  enumeration 
of  the  blind  those  who  have  light  perception, 
see  shadows  or  have  varying  degrees  of  de¬ 
fective  vision.  There  is  substantial  agreement 
among  oculists  that,  for  the  determination  of 
the  practical  problems  connected  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment,  all  may  fairly  be  con¬ 


sidered  blind  who  possess  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  normal  vision  in  the  better  eye. 

Accepting  this  as  a  practical  working  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness,  the  ratio  of  blind  persons 
to  the  general  population  will  be  very  much 
larger  than  should  we  accept  the  more  exact 
and  scientific  definition  of  the  oculist.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910 
the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  on  that  date  was  67,272,  of  whom 
4,182  were  residents  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Accepting  these  figures  as  correct, 
the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  in  1910  for  the  entire  country  was  1  to 
1,600;  for  Pennsylvania,  as  1:1700.  While  it 
is  inevitable  that  errors  will  creep  into  any 
census  enumeration,  these  errors  doubtless 
tend  to  balance  one  another;  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that 
there  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  about 
4,000  persons  who  may  fairly  be  considered 
blind  in  accordance  with  our  working  defini¬ 
tion. 

CXASSIFICATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  the 
Adult  Blind  in  1903,  classifying  the  6,000  per¬ 
sons  returned  as  blind  by  the  United  States 
census  enumerators  of  1900,  found  that  of 
each  100  of  the  blind  population,  10  were  un¬ 
der  21  years  of  age;  23  were  between  21  and 
50;  14  between  50  and  60;  and  53  over  60 
years  of  age.  Other  studies  seem  to  warrant 
the  general  statement  that  in  the  United 
States,  of  every  ten  blind  persons  one  is  un¬ 
der  20,  four  are  between  20  and  60,  and  five 
are  over  60  years  of  age.  On  this  basis,  of 
the  4,182  returned  as  blind  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  numbers  within  these  three 


age  groups  are  approximately: 

Under  20  years  of  age .  418 

Over  20  and  under  60  years  of  age .  1673 

Over  60  years  of  age .  2091 

Total  number  .  4182 


Each  decennial  United  States  census  has 
shown  that  the  number  of  blind  males  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  blind 
females.  The  census  of  1910  shows  130.7 
males  to  100  females,  blind,  while  the  ratio 
of  males  to  females  in  the  general  population 
is  as  106  to  100. 
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EXISTING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


I.  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

1.  Corporate  Title — The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  FOR  THE  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Location — Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

History — Founded,  1832.  Opened,  March 
25,  1833,  on  Twelfth  Street  above  Race.  In¬ 
corporated,  January  27,  1834.  Removed  to 
Thirteenth  Street  above  Race,  April,  1834;  to 
Twentieth  and  Race,  October  27,  1836;  and 
to  its  present  location.  Sixty-fourth  and  Mal¬ 
vern  Avenue,  January,  1899. 

Site  and  Property — Present  site  contains 
about  30  acres,  acquired  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $200,000;  buildings  and  furnishings 
have  cost  about  $300,000.  Present  (1916)  val¬ 
uation  of  plant  and  equipment,  $680,661.33. 

New  plant  completed  in  1899  is  built  in  the 
Spanish  mission  style  of  architecture.  Build¬ 
ings  are  low  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
an  abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air.  Plant 
consists  of  four  buildings,  each  complete  in 
itself :  a  main  administration,  school,  and  liv¬ 
ing  building;  a  kindergarten  building;  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  contagious  diseases;  and  a  princi¬ 
pal’s  cottage.  Main  building  contains  ample 
class  rooms  for  literary,  musical  and  manual 
instruction,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Site,  buildings  and  equipment  have  been 
acquired  from  funds  provided  entirely  by  pri¬ 
vate  philanthropy. 

Purpose — To  provide  a  thorough  physical, 
manual,  literary  and  musical  education  to  its 
pupils  who  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind  or  to  have  very  de¬ 
fective  eyesight. 

Capacity — Has  equipment  for  192  resident 
pupils.  Annual  enrollment  about  230  pupils. 

Management — Invested  in  a  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  Board  of  twenty-four  Managers. 

Territory — Being  not  a  state  but  a  private 
institution,  the  school  is  not  restricted  as  to 
the  territory  from  which  it  receives  pupils. 
Present  enrollment  includes  pupils  from 
seven  states  of  the  Union,  Canada  and  China. 
Receives  pupils  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware,  whose  expenses  are  par¬ 
tially  met  by  their  respective  states. 


Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowment,  supplemented  by  an  annual  per 
capita  appropriation  by  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  of  $300  for  not  to  exceed  175  pu¬ 
pils.  Tuition  for  those  able  to  pay  is  $350, 
but  less  than  $2000  annually  is  realized  from 
this  source — $1907.32  in  1915-16.  Expenses 
for  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1916,  amounted 
to  $98,131.02.  State  appropriation  1915-16, 
$105,000  for  two  years.  Amount  applied  for 
from  June  1,  1917,  to  May  31,  1919,  175  pupils 
at  $350  per  annum  for  two  years,  $122,500. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 

John  Cadwalader. 

Principal,  Olin  H.  Burritt. 

2-  Corporate  Title  —  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Location — Bellefield  Avenue  and  Bayard 
Street,  Pittsburgh. 

History — Founded,  1888.  Opened,  1890. 

Site  and  Property — The  present  institution 
property  consists  of  five  brick  buildings — main 
building,  boiler  house  and  laundry,  industrial 
and  hospital  building,  Porterfield  Memorial 
Gymnasium  and  kindergarten  cottage,  all  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  tract  of  land  comprising  five  and 
one-tenth  acres.  Value  of  buildings  and 
grounds  is  estimated  at  $565,000. 

Purpose — To  give  the  children  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  who  are  blind  or  have  very  de¬ 
fective  eyesight  a  thorough  literary,  musical, 
industrial  and  physical  education.  Also  to  im¬ 
prove  and  conserve  vision  whenever  possible. 
The  institution  is  non-sectarian. 

Capacity — At  present  130  pupils.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  increased  capacity  because  of 
the  fifty  and  more  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  nine  Directors  representing  a  Board  of 
Corporators.  The  property  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  bequests  and  contributions  and  is 
held  in  trust  by  a  Board  of  Corporators. 

Territory — ^The  thirty-one  counties  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — Expenses  for  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June,  1916,  amounted  to  $48,767.04. 
Amount  applied  for  from  June  1,  1917,  to 
May  31,  1919: 
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1917- 1918,  130  pupils  at  $395..$51,350 

1918- 1919,  140  pupils  at  $395..  55,300 
Deficit  on  maintenance  for 

two  years  _  5,000 

- $111,650  00 


New  Building  Needed — The 
Board  of  Corporators  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  secured  subscrip- 
scriptions  for  one-half  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  building,  equipping  and 
furnishing  an  addition  to  the 
main  building  and  making  neces¬ 
sary  changes  and  improvements 

in  the  main  building .  $75,000  00 

The  legislature  has  been  asked 
to  appropriate  an  equal  amount 
for  this  purpose .  75,000  00 


$150,000  00 

This  addition  to  the  main  building  will 
provide  capacity  for  larger  enrollment  as 
well  as  better  and  adequate  room  for  indus¬ 
trial  training,  instruction  in  music  and  do¬ 
mestic  facilities. 

President  Board  of  Directors, 

Henry  Kirke  Porter. 

Superintendent,  Thomas  S.  McAloney. 

State  Aid  for  Blind  Infants — The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May,  1913,  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  blind  children  under  eight 
years  of  age  residing  in  Pennsylvania  when 
parents  are  unable  to  educate  them  properly. 
The  Board  may  contract  with  any  non¬ 
sectarian  institution  in  Pennsylvania  or 
elsewhere,  established  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per 
day,  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
school  fund.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1915 
to  permit  the  Board  to  waive  the  age  limit 
of  eight  years  when  physical  or  mental  de¬ 
fects  seem  to  warrant  it. 

Appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1915  for 
two  years,  $7,300;  number  of  children  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  this  provision  was  7  in 
1915;  12  in  1916. 

Requested  from  legislature  of  1917,  $8,- 
000;  amendment  to  this  Act  will  increase  the 
per  capita  expenditure  permissible,  to  $1.50 
per  day  for  1917  and  1918. 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 

J.  George  Becht. 


II.  PROVISIONS  FOR  ABLE-BODIED 
ADULTS  OF  WORKING  AGE. 

1.  Institutions  With  Home  Features. 

(a)  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Location — 3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

History — Founded,  1874. 

Site  and  Property — Consists  of  plot  of 
ground  bounded  by  Lancaster  Avenue,  Thir¬ 
ty-sixth  and  Warren  Streets,  covering  nearly 
a  city  block.  Factory,  four  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  is  a  modern  workshop  of  first-class 
brick  construction.  Administration  building 
and  dormitory.  Valuation  of  plant,  $202,000. 

Purpose — To  provide  able-bodied  blind  men 
with  remunerative  employment  at  broom¬ 
making,  chair-caning,  basket-making,  and 
carpet  and  rug  weaving.  Men  are  paid  for 
piece  work  at  union  scale  of  wages  and  higher. 

Home  is  provided  for  all  who  live  outside 
Philadelphia  and  for  residents  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  need  it. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition  and  residents  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  one  year  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  admission.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Capacity — Factory,  200  workmen;  home  de¬ 
partment,  120.  Number  of  beneficiaries  April 
1,  1917,  85  resident  and  65  non-resident  work¬ 
men. 

Management — ^Vested  in  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  fourteen  Managers. 

Territory — Applicants  must  be  residents  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — To  provide  for  the  expense 
of  instruction  in  trades  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  over  the  $3.00  per  week  paid  by  the 
inmates  for  board,  an  annual  appropriation 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  $17,500, 
and  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  $5,000 
has  been  provided  for  some  years.  Amount 
requested  from  the  legislature  of  1917  for  the 
biennial  period  1917-1918,  $17,500  per  annum. 
President  Board  of  Managers,  William 
Burnham. 

Superintendent,  Frederick  H.  Mills. 

(b)  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

Location — 3827  Powelton  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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History — Founded,  1869. 

Site  and  Property — Has  small  lot  at  corner 
of  Saunders  and  Powelton  Avenues.  Valua¬ 
tion,  $89,000. 

Purpose — “To  give  a  home  to  those  blind 
women  for  whom  no  other  provision  has  been 
made.”  Receives  white  women  of  good 
moral  character,  of  sound  physical  health, 
without  regard  to  religious  faith.  Prefers 
not  to  admit  women  over  50  years  of  age.  All 
able-bodied  inmates  work  five  hours  a  day  at 
various  forms  of  fancy  work,  reseating  chairs, 
or  weaving  rag  carpet  and  rugs.  Inmates 
who  become  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  for  by 
the  Home. 

Capacity — Seventy. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  thirty-six  women  Managers. 

Territory — Applicants  must  reside  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowments  and  private  subscriptions.  Re¬ 
ceives  no  State  aid.  F.xpended  for  fiscal  year 
ending  January  11,  1917,  $18,730.66. 

Needs — A  modern  fire-proof  building  is 
very  much  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  in¬ 
mates  and  to  provide  room  for  suitable  ap¬ 
plicants  who  cannot  be  received  on  account 
of  lack  of  room.  A  campaign  is  in  progress 
to  secure  $100,000  for  this  purpose,  from 
which  over  $40,000  has  been  secured. 

President  Board  of  Managers,  Mrs. 

William  Evans. 

Matron,  Miss  Ada  V.  Harry. 

Location — 3827  Powelton  Avenue,  Philadel- 

2.  Workshop  Without  Home  Feature. 

(a)  Corporate  Title — Pittsburgh  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind. 

Location — Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh. 

History — Founded,  1910. 

Site  and  Property— Conducted  in  rented 
building. 

Purpose — Furnishes  employment  to  forty 
men.  Principal  industries  are  broom-making, 
chair-caning  and  rug-weaving. 

Management — Operated  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Pittsburgh. 

For  fuller  information,  see  the  •  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Association '  for  the  Blind.  ‘ 

superintendent,  William  H.  Long. 


HI.  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  PROMOT¬ 
ING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
AND  COMMUNITIES. 

1.  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Location — Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh. 

History — Founded,  1910.  Incorporated, 

1912. 

Site  and  Property — Conducted  in  rented 
building. 

Purpose — The  purposes  of  the  Association 
are  generally  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
blind  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness, 
but  more  particularly  to  employ  blind  men 
and  women  in  shops  or  at  their  homes  or  in 
places  of  business  with  persons  of  sight;  to 
give  or  secure  aid  for  the  poor,  aged  and  in¬ 
firm  blind  who  are  not  capable  of  learning 
a  trade;  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind;  to 
act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial 
aid. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors. 

Territory — The  Association  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  a  view  to  rendering  service  through¬ 
out  the  State,  if  needed;  but  as  the  bulk  of 
its  funds  has  been  provided  by  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  State  appropriation  has 
been  so  small,  the  activities  of  the  Association 
have  quite  naturally  been  confined  largely  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Maintenance — Receives  $15,000  annually 

from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  for  maintenance 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind; 
$2,500  annually  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  maintenance.  Last  year  receipts  of 
a  special  emergency  fund  were  $1,899.07,  mak¬ 
ing  total  receipts  of  $19,399.07.  ' 

Results  in  1916 — Last  year  there  were  aided 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  216  persons  in  25  counties  of  the  State 
to  the  extent  of  $24,860.77.  Sales  of  brooms 
amounted  to  $18,005.57,  caning  of  chairs  $1,- 
135.24,  disposition  of  needlework  by  blind 
women  $7,868.77. 

Prevention  of  blindness  has  been  a  matter 
of  special  consideration  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  the  State  to  save  sight 
than  it  is  to  treat  persons  after  they  have 
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become  blinded.  To  this  end,  the  Association 
has  distributed  many  circulars,  it  has  exhib¬ 
ited  at  fairs,  expositions  and  other  public 
places,  charts,  etc.,  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
and  the  public  press  has  been  used  throughout 
the  State  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  prevention 
of  blindness  in  babies  and  adults.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  in  direct  touch  with  city, 
county  and  State  officials  especially  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  saving  babies’  eyes,  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  during  the  past  two  years  not  one  child 
has  lost  its  sight  at  birth  through  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  has  given  lectures,  illustrated  by 
motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  in  support  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Association  with  reference  to  its 
industrial  work  and  its  prevention  propaganda. 

A  nurse  recently  employed  to  work  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  in  three  months  handled 
67  cases  of  bad  eyes,  many  of  them  serious, 
and  has  a  record  of  a  goodly  percentage  of 
cases  of  sight  saved  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Needs  of  the  Association — A  bill  has  re¬ 
cently  been  presented  to  the  State  Legislature 
asking  for  $20,000  for  maintenance  of  the 
industrial  work  for  the  two  fiscal  years  be¬ 
ginning  June  1,  1917,  and  for  an  additional 
$5,000  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  for  the 
same  period.  The  $20,000  for  maintenance 
was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  although  a  carefully  prepared 
budget  presented  to  them  requested  their  con¬ 
sideration  of  double  that  amount.  A  branch 
of  the  Association  at  Scranton  has  been  barely 
existing  owing  to  lack  of  financial  support, 
although  the  branch  secretary  has  been  able 
to  be  of  great  service  to  about  30  sightless 
men  and  women,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
money  they  have  been  able  to  secure  for  their 
services  and  in  the  amount  of  social  service 
performed.  For  example:  The  securing  of 
just  damages  for  loss  of  sight,  operations  per¬ 
formed  without  cost,  positions  secured  for 
members  of  the  family  where  the  head  has 
become  blind,  etc.  The  Association  files  con¬ 
tain  many  appeals  for  help  from  sightless 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
additional  branches  are  needed  badly  at  such 
centers  as  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Reading,  Johns¬ 
town  and  Williamsport.  For  such  centers 
adequate  support  is  needed,  as  the  citizens  of 


these  and  other  communities  feel  that  the 
State  should  make  provision  rather  than  that 
they  should  pay  the  bill. 

Only  one  home  teacher  is  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  teach  sightless  women  in  the  Western 
Counties  of  the  State.  The  great  demand  is 
for  instruction  in  some  channel  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  afflicted  person  to  earn  at  least  part 
of  the  money  needed  for  her  support.  Some 
provision  for  such  teachers  is  badly  needed 
and  the  bill  of  the  Association  specifically 
asked  for  maintenance  for  additional  teachers. 

Other  states,  notably  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  are  far  ahead  of  Pennsylvania 
in  their  provision  for  work  of  a  character  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  and 
their  legislative  bodies  have  provided  for  the 
establishing  and  maintaining  of  branches  in 
various  parts  of  their  States,  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  special  nurses  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  for  a  good  corps  of  home 
teachers. 

President  Board  of  Directors, 

Frederick  Tower  Galpin,  D.  D. 

Executive  Secretary,  Walter  W.  Stamm. 

2.  Corporate  Title — The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  FOR  THE  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

Location — 204  South  Thirteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

History — Opened  in  1910. 

Purpose — ^To  display  work  of  the  blind  in 
order  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest;  for  in 
spite  of  the  best  of  training  the  after-school 
success  of  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  public  and  its  willingness  to 
recognize  the  ability  of  the  blind  commercially 
in  their  chosen  professions.  Supported  by  the 
institution,  no  registration  fee  or  commission 
is  charged  for  securing  employment. 

The  Exchange  is  a  bureau  of  information 
and  guidance  about  the  blind  for  all  social 
agencies  throughout  the  city  and  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  are  maintained  with  all.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration,  help  and  stimulation  to 
many  who  have  received  financial  benefit 
through  work  given  to  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  secure  nec¬ 
essary  materials  at  cost.  The  continuous 
window  display  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
provides  to  the  public  a  constant,  convincing 
example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  The 
^Exchange  also  serves  as  a  continuation  school 
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for  those  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school 
that  it  can  reach. 

The  Exchange  does  not  guarantee  an  as¬ 
sured  living  to  anyone  and  does  not  claim  to 
furnish  steady  employment,  but  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  secured  work  through  this 
source  would  have  had  no  income  if  this  means 
had  not  been  provided  for  them.  It  has  given 
them  a  stimulus  and  uplift  received  from  no 
other  source.  It  has  made  a  decided  change  in 
several  individuals  who,  formerly  timid,  de¬ 
pendent  and  helpless,  are  now  happy,  indus¬ 
trious  and  useful. 

One  function  of  the  Exchange  is  to  endeavor 
to  place,  in  their  own  communities,  former 
pupils  as  well  as  recently  blinded  adults,  and  to 
solicit  orders  for  various  forms  of  handicraft 
for  those  who  work  at  home.  Within  the 
past  six  years  70  individuals  have  been  placed 
in  piano  factories  and  stores,  box  and  candy 
factories,  tobacco  factories,  a  day  nursery, 
church  choir,  settlement  vacation  school, 
dancing  class,  newsstands,  special  tutoring,  in 
salesmanship  and  teaching. 

From  December  1,  1915  to  November  30, 
1916,  the  Exchange  helped  112  beneficiaries. 

Management — Being  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  the  Exchange  is  under  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that 
institution. 

Maintenance — Expenses,  which  for  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $3,- 
605.46,  are  met  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Receives  no 
State  aid. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 

John  Cadwalader. 

Manager  and  Field  Officer,  Liborio  Delfino. 

IV.  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  AGED 
BLIND. 

1.  Pennsylvania  Retreat  For  Bund  Mutes 
AND  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Persons,  3518 
Lancaster  .\venue,  Philadelphia. 

This  institution  occupies  dormitory  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men  and  provides  a  permanent  home 
for  men  who  have  become  incapacitated  from 
old  age  or  other  infirmities,  after  residence  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  No  appropriation  has  been  provided  for 
this  Retreat,  the  income  being  derived  from 


the  invested  funds.  Present  population,  10 
men. 

President  Board  of  Managers,  William 
Burnham. 

Superintendent,  Frederick  H.  Mills. 

2.  Cm.\pin  Me.morial  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
6713  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Founded,  1906.  Incorporated,  1909.  Valua¬ 
tion  of  plant,  $35,000.  Capacity,  30. 

Applicants  may  be  of  either  sex,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  or  Delaware,  and  else¬ 
where  if  there  are  vacancies.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  65  years  of  age,  in  good  mental  and 
physical  condition.  Admission  fee  for  appli¬ 
cants  between  65  and  75  years  of  age,  $500 ; 
for  those  75  years  of  age  or  older,  $300.  Sup¬ 
ported  entirely  by  donations  and  the  income 
from  an  endowment  fund  which  now  (April 
15,  1917),  amounts  to  $87,112.  Receives  no 
State  aid. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 

John  Cadwalader. 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Reybold. 

V  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  PROMO¬ 
TING  READING  OF  EMBOSSED 
LITERATURE  BY  THE  BLIND. 

1.  Corporate  Title — ^The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Location — 617  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

History — Founded  in  1882  by  an  Englishman, 
Dr.  William  Moon,  blind  inventor  of  the  Moon 
embossed  type  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Ade¬ 
laide  E.  C.  Moon.  First  Home  Teaching  So¬ 
ciety  organized  in  America.  Reorganized  in 
1898.  Incorporated  in  1901. 

Property — On  December  31,  1916,  the  So¬ 
ciety  owned  3679  volumes  of  embossed  books 
valued  at  $3,500.  Library  is  operated  by  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary,  Pittsburgh. 

Purpose — The  purpose  of  the  Society  is : 
“the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  art  of  read¬ 
ing  by  means  of  books  printed  in  embossed  or 
raised  Moon  type,  or  other  characters,  at  their 
homes  and  elsewhere,  and  to  establish  and  op¬ 
erate  by  itself  or  through  the  medium  of 
others  a  free  circulating  library,  or  libraries, 
of  books  printed  in  said  type,  or  other  char¬ 
acters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind.”  In  addition 
to  lessons  in  finger  reading,  the  teachers  are 
permitted  to  give  a  limited  amount  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  pencil  and  stylus  writing,  sewing,  knit¬ 
ting,  crocheting,  etc. 

Until  November,  1915,  employed  four  home 
teachers,  two  of  whom  worked  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  fourth  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Since  November,  1915, 
has  employed  six  additional  teachers.  Of 
these  ten  teachers,  seven  are  totally  blind  and 
three  partly  blind.  Now  employs  seven  full¬ 
time  and  two  part-time  teachers,  five  of  whom 
are  totally  blind,  three  partly  blind  and  one 
full  sighted. 

Management — Vested  in  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  twenty-five  Managers. 

Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowments  and  by  annual  donations,  supple¬ 
mented,  since  1905,  by  State  aid  which  in  1915 
and  1916  amounted  to  $4,000  a  year.  Amount 
requested  from  present  legislature,  $8,000  a 
year.  Recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  $6,000  a  year. 

President  Board  of  Managers,  Dr.  L. 

Webster  Fox. 

Secretary,  (Mrs.)  Isabel  W.  Kennedy. 

2.  Libraries  of  Embossed  Literature  fob 
THE  Blind. 

All  embossed  books  are  loaned  free  of 
charge  and  may  be  sent  and  returned  by 
mail  free  of  postage,  franked  by  the  United 
States  Government,  according  to  Order  No. 
541  of  the  Postmaster  General,  June  2,  1904. 

(a)  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Department  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  in 
distributing  embossed  books  and  administers 
the  library  of  the  Society,  all  expenses  of 
sending  books  outside  the  city  being  met  by 
the  Society.  The  Department  renders  service 
to  the  public  as  a  bureau  of  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  and  continues 
to  co-operate  with  the  Salesroom  and  Ex¬ 
change  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  the  joint  use  of  the 
build'ng  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street.  The 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Church  Work  among  the  Blind  are  also  dis¬ 
tributed  from  this  center. 

During  1916,  881  active  borrowers  were  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  312  in  Philadelphia,  283  in 
Pennsylvania,  286  in  other  States.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  embossed  books  in  the  several 
types  was  22,912  divided  as  follows:  9,021  in 
Philadelphia,  6,373  in  Pennsylvania,  7,518  in 
other  States. 


On  December  31,  1916,  there  were  in  actual 
use  5,475  accessioned  volumes,  of  which  1,796 
belonged  to  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia, 
and  3,679  to  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society.  Total  number  of  titles  in  use,  1,111. 

Forty  bound  volumes  and  24  magazines  in 
Moon  type  were  sent  during  the  year  to  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a 
depository  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society  for  books  in  that  system,  for  use 
of  borrowers  residing  in  Pittsburgh  and  its 
vicinity  and  in  the  western  counties  of  the 
State.  Borrowers  in  the  remaining  counties 
are  supplied  from  the  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Li¬ 
brarian,  John  Ashhurst. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  Librarian-in- 
Charge,  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino. 

(b)  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

“The  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  2,606 
books  for  the  blind.  The  Pennsylvania  Homt 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  supports  in  this  district  a  teach¬ 
er,  herself  totally  blind  who,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  visits  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  and  teaches  them  to  read. 
This  service  and  the  use  of  the  books  are 
absolutely  free  to  all  the  adult  blind  in  and 
near  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Librarian  requests 
that  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons  be 
sent  him  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  call 
upon  them.”  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  February,  1917.) 

Circulation  of  embossed  books  during  1916: 
4,387.  In  addition  to  its  own  collection  of 
embossed  books  in  the  several  types  now  in 
use,  the  Carnegie  Library  is  a  depository  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
books  in  the  Moon  type  for  use  by  borrowers 
in  the  western  counties  of  the  State  who  are 
not  served  from  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 

Librarian,  John  H.  Leete. 

In  charge  of  work  with  the  blind. 

Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman. 

(c)  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  OF  THE  Blind,  Overbrook,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Library  contains  21,824  volumes  in  all  em¬ 
bossed  types;  titles,  1847.  Circulation  during 
1916,  among  pupils  in  school;  titles,  1407;  vol- 
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limes,  'iriTl :  among  outside  readers;  titles,  305; 
volumes,  624.  “As  we  are  a  school  library, 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  pupils,  but  we  send 
books  anywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  even  to  Mexico,  when  they  are 
really  needed  and  cannot  be  secured  else¬ 
where.” 

(d)  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
FOR  THE  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

Library  contains  1,000  volumes;  titles,  750. 
Record  of  circulation  not  kept.  Former  pu¬ 
pils  and  home  teacher  have  free  use  of  books. 

(e)  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Re¬ 
ligious  Literature  for  the  Blind  has  recently 
(1917)  removed  its  headquarters  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1874;  in¬ 
corporated  in  1879.  For  a  time  the  business 
office  of  the  General  Agent  was  located  in  New 
York  City,  but  the  Society  has  recently  re¬ 
moved  its  headquarters  to  Philadelphia. 

President,  Bishop  Berry. 

Secretary,  Rev.  Robert  Johnson, 
3723  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VI.  M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  OUS  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AND  RELIEF  WORK  AMONG 
THE  BLIND. 

1.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Church  Work  Among  the  Blind. 

Organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.  Has  de¬ 


frayed  the  expenses  of  embossing  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Words  and  Music 
of  the  Hymnal  in  Braille,  Holy  Communion  in 
Moon  type.  Co-operates  with  churches,  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  etc.  Employs  a  blind  visitor. 
Also  furnishes  guides  for  those  otherwise  un¬ 
able  to  attend  church. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Warner, 

533  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

2.  Blind  Relief  Fu.nd  of  Philadelphia,  617 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Founded,  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is 
to  give  coal,  groceries,  clothing  and  occasional 
financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and  to  provide 
an  annual  outing  for  them.  There  are  no 
overhead  expenses,  no  State  or  city  aid,  but 
the  fund  is  secured  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  7, 
1917,  amounted  to  $977.25 ;  disbursements, 
$910.05. 

3.  Blind  Women's  Progressive  Club,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Organized,  1912.  Incorporated,  1914.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  establishing  a  home  for  indigent  and 
aged  blind  women.  Funds  secured  from  mem¬ 
bership  fees  and  contributions.  The  active 
members  are  blind  and  there  are  one-half  as 
many  associate  members  having  sight.  This 
organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson. 
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In  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  enu¬ 
merated  in  connection  with  each  institution 
and  organization  mentioned  earlier  in  this  re¬ 
port.  your  Committee  believes  that  the  State 
should  make  the  following  additional  provi¬ 
sions  for  its  blind  citizens: 

1.  More  Adequate  Provision  for  the  In¬ 
struction  AND  Employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Their  Own  Homes  and  Com¬ 
munities. 

2.  Provision  for  the  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  An  Increase  in  the  Appropriations  for 
the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 

4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Education  Law  of  the  State  to  In¬ 
clude  Blind  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and 


Mentality  to  Profit  by  Instruction  .Afford¬ 
ed. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Capable  Blind  Stu¬ 
dents  TO  Secure  Supplementary  Training  at 
Institutions  for  .Advanced  Instruction. 

6.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 

We  respectfully  present  the  reasons  for  our 
conclusions  on  each  of  these  needs. 

1.  More  Adequate  Provision  for  the  In¬ 
struction  AND  Employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Their  Own  Homes  and  Com¬ 
munities. 

The  needs  of  able-bodied  blind  men  who 
need  and  want  work  in  an  institution  where 
they  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  home,  are 
adequately  met  for  the  present  at  least  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
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For  more  than  a  year  Superintendent  Mills  has 
stated  many  times  in  conversation  and  in  cor¬ 
respondence  that  he  can  accommodate  fifty 
men  in  addition  to  those  now  employed  in  the 
Home;  there  is  no  waiting  list  of  suitable  ap¬ 
plicants,  nor  is  the  Home  filled. 

But  all  workers  for  the  blind  are  frequently 
appealed  to  by  blind  men  and  women  who 
want  remunerative  employment  in  their  own 
homes  and  communities.  Those  most  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  possibilities  for  such  employment 
believe  that  the  number  who  could  profit  by 
such  instruction  and  employment  is  relatively 
not  large.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  are  the  only  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  State  that  are  attempting  to 
meet  this  need,  but  on  account  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  they  are 
able  to  reach  only  a  small  number. 

Believing  that  such  instruction  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  very  satisfactorily  and  certainly  most 
economically  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  through  its  teachers  who  are 
traveling  about  the  State  teaching  reading  to 
the  adult  blind  in  their  own  homes,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  met  a  Committee  from  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  to  consider  whether  such  a 
plan  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Society.  The 
Committee  from  the  Society  reported  against 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
the  Society  was  chartered  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  blind  in  reading  embossed  books 
and  to  circulate  such  books  among  blind  read¬ 
ers.  Your  Committee  then  suggested  that  the 
Society  take  the  necessary  steps  to  amend  the 
charter  to  permit  the  Society  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  work  by  providing  instruction  in 
home  occupations  that  may  be  developed  later 
into  home  industries.  This  the  management  of 
the  Society  was  unwilling  to  do. 

Your  Committee  sincerely  regrets  that  this 
plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  management  of 
the  Society,  the  more  so  because  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  Society  are  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  instruction  desired.  Your  Committee 
is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  Society  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
such  a  plan ;  that  some  who  are  not  interested 
solely  in  learning  to  read  with  their  fingers 
might  become  interested  through  learning  such 
home  occupations  as  knitting,  crocheting,  ma¬ 


chine  sewing,  basketry  and  cane  seating;  and 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  State  and  private  funds  to 
have  two  teachers  going  to  the  same  pupil,  one 
to  teach  reading  and  another  to  teach  occupa¬ 
tions,  involving  as  it  does  duplication  of  sala¬ 
ries  and  traveling  expenses. 

Your  Committee,  however,  believes  that  the 
need  for  this  instruction  is  urgent  and  that 
the  State  should  provide  it  forthwith.  More¬ 
over,  in  all  its  deliberations,  your  Committee 
has  kept  prominently  before  it  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  all  existing  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  and  finds  no  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  organizations.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  we  recommend  that  the  appropri¬ 
ation  requested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  be  granted  and  that  it  be 
provided  with  additional  funds  to  enable  it  to 
extend  over  the  entire  State  this  work  of 
teaching  simple  home  occupations  to  those  of 
the  adult  blind  who  can  profit  by  such  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  aid 
to  the  blind  citizens  of  the  State  can  be  more 
wisely  extended  by  some  such  plan  than  by 
the  indiscriminate  granting  of  pensions;  and 
that  if  such  aid  be  granted  judiciously  it  will 
be  a  substitute  in  many  cases  for  relief  by 
pensions.  Providing  opportunities  for  work 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  it  is  uplifting  and 
inspiring ;  extending  rtWci  through  a  system  of 
pensions  is  degrading  in  its  effect  upon  the 
recipient.  Besides,  to  provide  this  instruction 
in  occupations  to  the  blind  in  their  homes 
which  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  develop 
into  home  industries  will  be  far  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  any  system  of  pensions  that  has  been 
or,  in  our  judgment,  can  be  devised. 

2.  Custodial  Care  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  no  systematic 
provision  has  been  made  in  this  country  or 
abroad  for  the  feeble-minded  who  are  also 
blind.  Fortunately  their  number  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  feeble-minded  who  see. 
Their  need  of  custodial  care  is,  however,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  If  the  seeing 
feeble-minded  child  needs  custodial  care,  how 
much  greater  the  need  of  the  blind  feeble¬ 
minded  child!  If  the  seeing  feeble-minded 
woman  of  child-bearing  age  needs  the  protect¬ 
ing  care  of  an  institution  home,  how  much 
greater  is  the  need  of  such  care  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  feeble-minded  woman! 
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As  the  primary  defect  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  feeble-minded  is  feeble-mindedness  and 
the  blindness  is  only  incidental,  the  blind 
feeble-minded  clearly  belong  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  not  in  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  young  blind,  or  in  a  work¬ 
shop  or  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind. 
Accepting  this  principle  as  axiomatic,  the  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  has  conferred  with  the  Super¬ 
intendents  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  at  Polk,  Elwyn  and  Spring  City  with 
a  view  to  persuading  them  to  receive  on  trial 
a  small  group  of  about  ten  blind  feeble-minded 
children.  The  first  thought  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  institutions  is  that  the  initial 
step  towards  caring  for  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  blind  is  the  provision  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building  for  them.  Your  Committee  does 
not  consider  this  necessary;  their  number  is 
too  small  to  warrant  this,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  far  better  to  assimilate  the  blind 
with  the  seeing  feeble-minded.  The  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  do  not  receive  the 
feeble-minded,  but  for  various  reasons  such 
children  sometimes  gain  admission  tempo¬ 
rarily;  and  as  the  chasm  is  a  narrow  one  be¬ 
tween  the  feeble-minded  and  the  extremely 
backward  blind  child  whose  training  has  been 
wholly  neglected  by  parents  who  are  ignorant 
or  who  are  helpless  before  the  stupendous 
problem  which  confronts  them,  these  pupils 
are  sometimes  retained  in  the  schools  for  a 
time  to  discover  to  what  extent  they  will  re¬ 
spond  to  training.  Accordingly  at  least  three 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  had 
considerable  opportunity  to  observe  blind 
feeble-minded  children.  In  the  light  of  this 
observation  we  believe  that  an  excellent  plan 
is  to  provide  for  a  group  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
such  children  in  each  of  the  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded.  With  an  addition  of  $100 
to  the  usual  per  capita  appropriation  for  a 
group  of  ten — a  gross  appropriation  of  $1,000 
in  excess  of  the  normal  appropriation — a  teach¬ 
er-attendant  who  is  familiar  with  the  methods 
employed  in  training  the  blind  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  necessary  small  amount  of  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  can  be  procured.  Two  of  the 
three  superintendents  expressed  a  willingness 
to  try  the  experiment,  if  the  funds  were  pro¬ 
vided.  We  recommend  that  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1,000  per  annum  in  excess  of  the 
usual  appropriation  for  the  pupils  be  made  to 
the  institutions  at  Polk  and  Spring  City,  in 


order  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  If  our  recom¬ 
mendation  is  approved,  Pennsylvania  will  be 
the  first  State  of  the  Union  to  take  a  forward 
step  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  which, 
though  not  extensive,  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  with  which  workers  with  the  blind 
have  to  deal. 

3.  An  Increase  in  the  Appropriation  for 
THE  Education  of  Blind  Children. 

For  the  biennial  period  1915-1916,  the  State 
made  the  following  appropriations  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children ; 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  toward 
the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
175  pupils,  $300  each  per  annum....  $105,000 
To  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  toward  the  in¬ 


struction  and  maintenance  of  130 
pupils,  $360  each  per  an¬ 
num  .  $93,600 

For  plumbing  repairs .  3,500  97,100 


Total  appropriation  for 
biennium  1915-1916 . .  $202,100 

Requests  for  instruction  and  maintenance  for 
the  biennium  1917-1918  are: 

By  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of 


the  Blind,  toward  the  in¬ 
struction  and  maintenance 
of  175  pupils,  $350  each  per 

annum  .  $122,500 

By  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to¬ 
ward  the  instruction  and 
maintenance  of  135  pupils, 

$395  each  per  annum . $106,650 

For  maintenance  deficit .  5,000  111,650 


Total  amount  requested 
for  instruction  and 
maintenance  .  $234,150 

That  the  amount  expended  last  year  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  residents  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  is  shown  by 
the  following: 

Expended  by  Philadelphia 
school  for  175  pupils, 

$476.36  .  $83,363 
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Appropriated  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  school  by  State 

for  175  pupils,  $300 .  52,500 

Expended  for  State  pupils 

from  private  funds .  $30,863 

Expended  by  Pittsburgh 
school  for  130  pupils, 

$375.36  .  $48,706  80 

Appropriated  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  school  by  State 

for  130  pupils,  $360 _  46,800  00 

Amount  of  deficit .  $1,996  80 

Total  amount  expended 
from  private  funds  and 

deficit  .  32,859  80 

These  figures  constitute  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  argument  for  granting  to  the  schools 
the  increase  asked  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance. 

4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Com- 
PULSOF.V  Education  Law  of  the  State  to  In¬ 
clude  Blind  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and 
Mentally  to  Profit  by  Instruction  Af¬ 
forded. 

Your  Committee  has  carefully  considered 
methods  for  getting  into  the  schools  for  the 
blind  those  children  whose  parents  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  their  education.  Fortunately  their  num¬ 
ber  is  not  large ;  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
happens,  as  with  seeing  children,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  in  school  are  the  very  ones  who  most 
need  training.  Parents  of  blind  children  are 
usually  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  afforded,  but  experience  both  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  states  indicates  that  a  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law,  applicable  to  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  reach¬ 
ing  those  children  whose  parents  in  their  ig¬ 
norance  refuse  to  send  them  to  school.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  compulsory  ed¬ 
ucation  law  of  the  State  be  so  amended  that 
its  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  blind  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  of  suitable  age 
and  mentality  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
afforded  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Capable  Blind  Stu¬ 
dents  TO  Secure  Supplementary  Training  at 
Institutions  for  Advanced  Instruction. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  its  duty  toward  its  blind  citizens,  it  has 
made  no  provison  for  the  higher  education  of 
its  more  capable  blind.  Six  states,  viz..  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 


and  California,  now  make  appropriations  to¬ 
wards  defraying  the  expenses  of  blind  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  courses  of  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion,  such  assistance  varying  between  funds 
for  employing  readers  and  appropriations  for 
board  and  tuition.  The  number  of  blind  stu¬ 
dents  who  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  a 
so-called  higher  education  is  small,  but  those 
who  possess  the  requisite  ability,  personality 
and  character  should  be  given  the  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  most 
thorough  education  possible. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  $8000  be  made  for 
the  ensuing  two  years  to  aid  blind  students, 
not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  no  student  to  receive  more 
than  $400  per  annum. 

6.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
your  Committee  has  considered  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relief  for  the  needy  blind.  No  ade¬ 
quate  solution  of  this  problem  has  been 
found,  though  thoughtful  workers  for  the 
blind  have  struggled  with  it  long  and  earn¬ 
estly. 

Several  States  have  acceded  to  the  clamor 
of  a  portion  of  their  blind  citizens  for  pen¬ 
sions,  but  your  Committee  is  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  leading  educators  of  the  blind  and 
with  the  most  thoughtful  workers  for  the 
adult  blind  in  believing  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  pension  system.  Your  Committee  !$ 
of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  aid  and  encourage  the  able- 
bodied  adult  blind  by  extending  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  their  employment,  as  indicated  earlier 
in  this  report.  The  indigent  blind  should  re¬ 
ceive  relief  through  the  customary  channels 
for  affording  relief  such  as  are  provided  in 
every  modern  community. 

Your  Committee  finds  this  a  problem  that 
needs  further  consideration;  but  would  com¬ 
mend  for  careful  study  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  ihe 
Blind  to  the  State  legislature  as  incorporated 
in  House  bill  Number  318.  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  Special  Outdoor  Aid  to  Blind  Individu¬ 
als  or  Families  in  which  there  are  One  or 
More  Blind  Persons,”  believing  this  to  be 
the  best  plan  that  has  been  proposed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  needy  blind 
persons. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  NEEDS 

1.  More  Adequate  Provcsion  for  the  In¬ 
struction  AND  Employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Their  Homes  and  Communities. 

2.  Provision  for  the  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  An  Increase  in  the  Appropriation  for 
THE  Education  of  Blind  Children. 


OF  THE  BLIND  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  of  the  State  to 
Include  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and  Men¬ 
tality  TO  Profit  by  Instruction  Afforded. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Blind  Students  to 
Secure  Supplementary  Training  at  Institu¬ 
tions  FOR  Advanced  Instruction. 

6.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 


PROBLEMS  CLOSELY  ALLIED  TO  THE  EDUCATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  FOR  WHICH  PRESENT  PROVISIONS 
ARE  INADEQUATE 


1.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Adequate  Provision  for  the  Education 
OF  Children  With  Impaired  Vision,  i.  e. : 
Children  Who  Have  Too  Much  Sight  to  be 
Taught  by  the  Methods  That  Are  Applica¬ 
ble  TO  the  Blind,  But  Too  Little  Sight  to  be 
Taught  by  the  Methods  Applic.able  to  the 
Seeing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Chairman,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 


Olin  H.  Burritt,  Secretary,  Principal  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia. 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Dean  of  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh. 

Liborio  Delnno,  Field  Officer,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia. 

Frederick  H.  Mills,  Superintendent  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


LEGLISLATION 


MISSIOURI. 


Law  to  Provide  Readers  for  the  Blind 
Attending  College. 

An  Act — Providing  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  in  schools  for  the  blind  now 
organized  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  such 
as  to  qualify  a  student  graduating  from  any 
such  school  admission  in  any  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  state;  providing 
for  the  employment  of  a  reader  for  indigent 
blind  students  attending  any  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  this  state  and  providing 
the  manner  in  which  such  reader  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  fixing  his  compensation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows; 

Section  1.  The  courses  of  study  in  all  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  now 
organized,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organ¬ 
ized,  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  qualify  a  student  grad- 
uatins  from  any  such  school  to  admission  in 


any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  state. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  blind  person,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  this  state  and  a  pupil  ic  actual 
attendance  at  a  college,  university,  technical 
or  professional  school  located  in  this  state 
and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  other 
than  an  institution  established  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  blind,  shall  be  designated 
by  the  county  court  of  his  respective  county 
as  a  fit  person  to  receive  the  aid  hereinafter 
provided  for,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
for  the  use  of  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  with  which  to 
employ  a  person  or  persons  to  read  to  such 
pupil  from  text  books  and  pamphlets  used  by 
such  pupil  in  his  studies  at  such  college,  uni¬ 
versity  or  school. 

Section  3.  If  possible,  the  person  selected 
as  a  reader  for  such  blind  pupil  shall  be  a 
person,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  such  institution,  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  assistance  in  pursuing  his  school 
work  which  the  remuneration  provided  for  in 
this  act  will  accord  to  him 

Section  4.  Such  money  shall  be  paid 
monthly,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of 
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the  state  after  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  of  such  institution,  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  state  auditor, 
to  the  treasurer  of  such  institution,  upon  his 
presenting  an  account  showing  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  pupils  matriculated  and  attend¬ 
ing  the  institution,  which  account  shall  be 
verified  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and 
which  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  which 
said  blind  pupils  are  residents;  which  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  state  that  a  petition  has  been  filed 
with  said  county  court  and  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  adduced,  that  the  blind  pupil  seeking  the 
benefit  of  this  act  is  a  resident  of  said  county, 
and  that  neither  said  blind  student  nor  his 
parents  or  guardian  are  able  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  providing  a  reader  at  such  school. 

Adopted  Feb.  20,  1913. 

TENNESSEE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

A  bill  to  be  entitled  “A  Bill  to  provide  a 
register  of  the  Blind  persons  within  the  State; 
to  provide  a  school  or  schools  for  training 
and  employing  blind  persons,  including  tem¬ 
porary  subsistence  and  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  products  of  the  training  work  shops;  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
and  for  their  expenses,  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  work  of  the  commission  and  to 
regulate  the  disbursements  thereof.” 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That 
there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  consisting  of  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  and  one  for  four  years,  subsequent 
members  to  be  appointed  for  the  full  time  of 
four  years. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  blind  in  Tennessee,  which  shall 
describe  their  condition,  cause  of  blindness 
and  capacity  for  education  and  industrial 
training. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  aid  to  aid  the  blind  in 
finding  employment  and  develop  home  industry. 


Section  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said* 
Commission,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov^i 
ernor  shall  establish  one  or  more  schools  fori 
industrial  training  and  work  shops,  and  shd, 
equip  the  said  school  or  schools  and  mainta^ 
the  same  to  pay  employees  suitable  wages  and 
to  devise  means  for  the  sale  of  products. 

Section  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  sai^ 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
into  these  schools,  pupils  from  other  StaUA 
upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Boa^ 
may  determine.  j  ^ 

Section  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said 
Commission  may  temporarily  provide  boar4  i 
and  lodging  for  workmen  or  pupils  receive] 
at  any  industrial  school  or  work  shop  ests^ 
lished  by  it,  and  to  devise  some  means  toj 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  books  and  promote  ] 
visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in^  ] 
their  homes,  and  by  any  other  method  th^  ] 
may  seem  to  be  expedient,  provided  it  shafl  i 
not  take  the  permanent  support  of  any  bliM  ; 
person.  T 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov^ 
ernor,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi-" 
cers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  with  a 
single  proviso  that  no  person  employed  by* 
the  Board  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  Mem-^ 
bers  of  the  Board  will  not  be  allowed  any; 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  their 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  are  to 
be  paid.  ^ 

Section  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000.00)  be,* 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Act,  said 
funds  to  be  expended  by  the  said  CommissiflB 
created  by  this  Act;  and  all  bills  or  accounM 
shall  be  allowed  or  paid  only  upon  the  writtM 
order,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  membeM 
of  said  Commission,  directing  the  ComptroUl] 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the; 
State  for  the  amount  so  approved  and  al¬ 
lowed.  I 

Said  funds  to  be  expended  through  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  same  as  other  funds 
now  expended  by  said  Board  for  institutions! 
under  its  control.  f 

Section  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas¬ 
sage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it.  ! 

Passed  March  15,  1917.  ^ 

f 


